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EXAMINATION OF THE COSTS AND IMPACTS 
OF MANDATORY BIOTECHNOLOGY 
LABELING LAWS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 24, 2015 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in Room 1300 
of the Longworth House Office Building, Hon. K. Michael Conaway 
[Chairman of the Committee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Conaway, Neugebauer, Lucas, 
Gibbs, Austin Scott of Georgia, Crawford, Gibson, Hartzler, 
Benishek, Denham, LaMalfa, Davis, Yoho, Allen, Best, Rouzer, 
Abraham, Emmer, Moolenaar, Newhouse, Peterson, David Scott of 
Georgia, Costa, Walz, McGovern, DelBene, Vela, Kuster, Nolan, 
Bustos, Kirkpatrick, Aguilar, Plaskett, Adams, Graham, and 
Ashford. 

Staff present: Haley Graves, Jackie Barber, Jessica Carter, John 
Goldberg, Mary Nowak, Mollie Wilken, Patricia Straughn, Scott C. 
Graves, Ted Monoson, Faisal Siddiqui, John Konya, Keith Jones, 
Liz Friedlander, and Nicole Scott. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. K. MICHAEL CONAWAY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TEXAS 

The Chairman. Good morning. I want to thank each of you for 
being here today to discuss agricultural biotechnology. 

Mankind has used biological technologies for more than 10,000 
years to improve crops and livestock, to make useful food products, 
such as bread and cheese, and to preserve dairy products. When 
applied to plant breeding, these technologies have led to the evo- 
lution of nearly every food product we consume. These and other 
advances have enabled us to enjoy the safest, highest-quality, most 
abundant and affordable supply of food and fiber. 

As our knowledge has increased, so has the speed and precision 
in which we are able to harness natural capabilities to improve the 
plants we cultivate. These new applications of biotechnology have 
been available to American and international consumers for nearly 
3 decades. The safety of the technology has been confirmed by the 
world’s leading scientific and public health organizations including 
the World Health Organization, the National Academies of Science, 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Medical Association, and the Royal Society of Great Brit- 
ain. 


( 1 ) 
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Many scientists and farmers are optimistic and enthusiastic 
about the prospects of using scientific advances in biotechnology. 
The careful and precise addition of one or a few genes to a plant 
may make it more productive and nutritious, more tolerant to envi- 
ronmental stresses such as drought, and more resistant to disease 
and pests. These technologies can likewise improve the efficiency 
and therefore the productivity of agriculture, while at the same 
time reducing detrimental effects on the environment. 

This Committee has frequently reviewed these technologies. We 
have reviewed the regulatory mechanisms in place since the 
Reagan Administration and have been repeatedly assured by the 
absence of any valid concerns regarding the safety or quality of 
products derived from these production methodologies. Despite the 
facts that are universally on the side of this technology, we would 
have to search long and hard to find another issue matching the 
negative rhetoric and aggressive tactics of the detractors. In Wash- 
ington and across the country, we are hearing a great deal of mis- 
information about so-called GMOs and the use of biotechnology in 
food and agricultural production. These unfounded attacks are not 
supported by the facts and mislead both consumers and policy- 
makers. This misinformation would threaten our farmers’ ability to 
feed an ever-growing population and result in higher food costs for 
consumers. 

Biotechnology is an essential tool for farmers to have in the tool- 
box if we plan to feed an estimated ten billion people by the year 
2050 in an environmentally sound, sustainable, and affordable way. 
Unfortunately, threats exist to our ability to fully utilize this tech- 
nology in the form of proposed Federal and state laws, as well as 
some state laws that will soon be implemented if we don’t act. 

A recent report by the Cornell Business School examined the con- 
sumer cost impact of a proposed mandatory label for biotechnology 
food products sold in the State of New York. According to the 
study, implementing a mandatory biotech labeling system in the 
state would mean new costs for consumers in the checkout aisle. 
The report finds that a family of four in New York could pay on 
average an additional $500 in annual food costs if mandatory label- 
ing becomes the law. The state would also incur an estimated $1.6 
million in costs from the writing and enforcing of new regulations 
and litigating potential lawsuits related to mandatory labeling, 
which could run as high as $8 million and will also factor into the 
increased costs consumers see in their annual food bills. What this 
report does not reflect is the significant cost to food manufacturers 
associated with segregation and testing that would be passed back 
to producers, nor does it address liability costs borne by food proc- 
essors and producers under the activist scheme. 

As of today 26 states have some form of biotech labeling legisla- 
tion pending. These proposals are loaded with arbitrary and incon- 
sistent policies which would create an unmanageable situation for 
food producers, processors, and distributors. Consumers would ulti- 
mately lose as a result both of higher food costs and the very real 
likelihood that the technological innovation that has filled our gro- 
cery stores with an abundance of high-quality products we enjoy 
would be stifled. As we examine the costs and impacts if states like 
Vermont move forward with mandatory labeling schemes, I think 
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we will agree that Congressional action to preserve interstate com- 
merce through national uniformity is necessary. 

Although I will introduce our panel in its entirety after opening 
statements, I do want to take a moment to discuss one of our wit- 
nesses. Ms. Joanna Lidback is a dairy farmer from the State of 
Vermont and the author of a well-read blog on farming, food, and 
rural issues. This is actually Ms. Lidback’s second appearance be- 
fore the Agriculture Committee to discuss biotechnology. I would be 
remiss if I didn’t acknowledge Joanna’s courage in returning since 
some of you may be aware that after her appearance last year, Jo- 
anna and her family were the subject of harassment, interfering 
with her young family’s peace. I consider the tactics of anti-biotech 
activists who harassed you reprehensible, and I want to stress that 
this shameful behavior is not acceptable and should not be toler- 
ated. 

Joanna, thank you for being here today and for your dedication 
to this important issue. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Conaway follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in 
Congress from Texas 

Good morning. I want to thank each of you for being here today to discuss agricul- 
tural biotechnology. 

Mankind has used biological technologies for more than 10,000 years to improve 
crops and livestock, and to make useful food products, such as bread and cheese, 
and to preserve dairy products. When applied to plant breeding, these technologies 
have led to the evolution of nearly every food product we consume. These and other 
advances have enabled us to enjoy the safest, highest quality, most abundant and 
affordable supply of food and fiber. 

As our knowledge has increased, so has the speed and precision in which we are 
able to harness natural capabilities to improve the plants we cultivate. 

These new applications of biotechnology have been available to American and 
international consumers for nearly 3 decades. The safety of the technology has been 
confirmed by the world’s leading scientific and public health organizations including 
the World Health Organization, the National Academies of Science, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the American Medical Association, and 
the Royal Society of Great Britain. 

Many scientists and farmers are optimistic and enthusiastic about the prospects 
of using scientific advances in biotechnology. The careful and precise addition of one 
or a few genes to a plant may make it more productive and nutritious, more tolerant 
to environmental stresses such as drought, and more resistant to disease and pests. 
These technologies can likewise improve the efficiency and therefore the produc- 
tivity of agriculture, while at the same time reducing detrimental effects on the en- 
vironment. 

This Committee has frequently reviewed these technologies. We have reviewed 
the regulatory mechanism in place since the Reagan Administration and have been 
repeatedly assured by the absence of any valid concerns regarding the safety or 
quality of products derived from these production methodologies. 

Despite the facts that are universally on the side of this technology, we would 
have to search long and hard to find another issue matching the negative rhetoric 
and aggressive tactics of the detractors. 

In Washington and across the country, we are hearing a great deal of misinforma- 
tion about so-called “GMOs” and the use of biotechnology in food and agricultural 
production. These unfounded attacks are not supported by the facts and mislead 
both consumers and policymakers. This misinformation could threaten our farmers’ 
ability to feed an ever-growing population and result in higher food costs for con- 
sumers. 

Biotechnology is an essential tool for farmers to have in the toolbox if we plan 
to feed an estimated ten billion people by the year 2050 in an environmentally 
sound, sustainable, and affordable way. Unfortunately, threats exist to our ability 
to fully utilize this technology in the form of proposed Federal and state laws, as 
well as some state laws that will soon be implemented if we don’t act. 
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A recent report by the Cornell Business School examined the consumer cost im- 
pact of a proposed mandatory label for biotech food products sold in the State of 
New York. According to the study, implementing a mandatory biotech labeling sys- 
tem in the state would mean new costs for consumers in the checkout aisle. The 
report finds that a family of four in New York State could pay, on average, an addi- 
tional $500 in annual food costs if mandatory labeling becomes law. 

The state would also incur an estimated $1.6 million in costs from writing and 
enforcing new regulations and litigating potential lawsuits related to mandatory la- 
beling, which could run as high as $8 million and will also factor into the in- 
creased costs consumers see in their annual food hills. What this report does not 
reflect is the significant cost to food manufacturers associated with segregation and 
testing that will be passed back to producers; nor does it address liability costs 
borne by food producers and processors under the activist scheme. 

As of today 26 states have some form of biotech labeling legislation pending. 
These proposals are loaded with arbitrary and inconsistent policies which would cre- 
ate an unmanageable situation for food producers, processors and distributors. Con- 
sumers would ultimately lose as a result both of higher food costs and the very real 
likelihood that the technological innovation that has filled our grocery stores with 
an abundance of high quality products we enjoy would be stifled. 

As we examine the costs and impacts if states like Vermont move forward with 
mandatory labeling schemes, I think we will all agree that Congressional action to 
preserve interstate commerce through national uniformity is necessary. 

Although I will introduce our panel in its entirety after opening statements, I do 
want to take a moment to discuss one of our witnesses . . . 

Ms. Joanna Lidback is a dairy farmer from the State of Vermont and the author 
of a well-read blog on farming, food and rural issues. This is actually Ms. Lidback’s 
second appearance before the Agriculture Committee to discuss biotechnology. I 
would be remiss if I didn’t acknowledge Joanna’s courage in returning since some 
of you may be aware that after her appearance last year, Joanna and her family 
were the subject harassment, interfering with her young family’s peace. 

I consider the tactics of the anti-biotech activists who harassed you reprehensible, 
and I want to stress that this shameful behavior is not acceptable and should not 
be tolerated. Joanna, thank you for being here today and for your dedication to this 
important issue. 

The Chairman. And with that, I recognize the Ranking Member 
for his statement. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. COLLIN C. PETERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM MINNESOTA 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks for hold- 
ing this hearing. This is an issue that I hope that we can find a 
way to address because if we don’t, we are going to have 50 states 
with 50 different labeling programs, and that is just not going to 
work. If we don’t do something to stop this, we could end up with 
something similar to what is going on right now in California with 
their egg standards. 

Consumers have expressed their interest in knowing more about 
where their food comes from, and that is a good thing. But when 
it comes to labeling, we need to be able to find a smart way to bal- 
ance this consumer demand, what we know about the safety of the 
foods that our farmers produce. Done correctly, I think we can find 
a workable solution. 

The Energy and Commerce Committee has most of the jurisdic- 
tion here, so at this point our hands are a little bit tied. But I do 
think it is important for us to move forward and learn more about 
the impacts some of these state attempts at labeling genetically en- 
gineered food and food ingredients are going to have. 

So I look forward to hearing from our witnesses and thank you 
for holding the hearing. 
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The Chairman. I thank the Ranking Member. I appreciate that. 
I recognize Subcommittee Chairman Rodney Davis for his state- 
ment. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. RODNEY DAVIS, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM ILLINOIS 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to all the 
witnesses that are here today. And Mr. Chairman, thank you for 
holding this hearing on the costs and impacts of the mandatory 
biotech labeling laws. And I would like to welcome one of my con- 
stituents who is on the panel, Mr. Lynn Clarkson. I am very glad 
you are here representing the small town of Cerro Gordo very, very 
well. 

Clarkson Grain, your company, turned 40 just last year, supplies 
grain to food manufacturing, animal feed industries. His products 
include corn, whole grains, and non-GMO grains and oilseeds. I ap- 
preciate your testimony about respecting all viewpoints and low- 
ering the temperature in this very heated debate. 

I have two distinct memories from the Subcommittee hearing 
that I shared last year that Ms. Lidback was a part of. First of all, 
we discussed the needs of biotechnology, and it helps us feed a 
growing population, reduces negative impacts on our environment, 
and also helps combat plant and pest diseases. But the rhetoric, as 
Chairman Conaway said, became pretty charged after the hearing. 
I was disappointed by this rhetoric and misinformation and the 
personal attacks leveled not only at you but to those who were part 
of the hearing, including me. 

Thanks for coming back. I know you did receive some rude com- 
ments and some bullying on social media, and I really appreciate 
hearing your perspective as a dairy farmer, and as a father of three 
children myself, I appreciate hearing your perspective as a mother. 

Last, on the right-to-know argument, consumers can already find 
out information when they are at the grocery store. Food that is 
labeled as USDA certified organic does not contained genetically 
modified ingredients. I want to read something from The New York 
Times editorial just a couple of years ago. “Consumers can already 
find products free of GMO ingredients with labels voluntarily 
placed by the manufacturers. For those who want to avoid such in- 
gredients, the surest way is to buy products certified as organic 
under Federal standards.” Now, this is The New York Times, not 
necessarily a hotbed of conservative rhetoric on their editorial 
board. 

So with that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Thank you. I now 
recognize the Ranking Member on the Subcommittee, Ms. DelBene, 
for her statement. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. SUZAN K. DelBENE, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM WASHINGTON 

Ms. DelBene. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you hold- 
ing this hearing, and I want to thank all of the witnesses for being 
here today. 

As the Ranking Member on the Subcommittee, this is an issue 
I hear about very often, not only here, but also in my district back 
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home in Washington State. In fact, Washington State was among 
the states which recently voted on a GMO labeling initiative, and 
one of the biggest takeaways for many of us from that initiative, 
as well as this debate generally, is that there needs to be more of 
a dialogue and more education done on all sides. 

I certainly agree that consumers have a right to know what they 
are eating, and I also believe that we need to be clear and take a 
science-based approach when we are discussing GMOs. Just as 
many of us implore folks to look at the science behind climate 
change, for example, we can’t pick and choose. We need to under- 
stand the science and its findings, including in this case. 

Genetically modified doesn’t mean just one thing or just one com- 
pany, and as someone who started their career in biomedical re- 
search, I understand that this technology has the potential to pro- 
vide benefits to consumers. However, we also need to ensure that 
we are having an open conversation about its impacts and its chal- 
lenges. This is often an emotional argument, and it is my hope that 
moving forward we can have it be more of a fact-based open discus- 
sion on all sides. 

I am looking forward to the testimony of our panel today and am 
hopeful that we can move closer to a workable solution as a result 
for everyone. So thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for this hearing, 
and I yield back. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentlewoman. The chair would re- 
quest that other Members submit their opening statements for the 
record so that witnesses may begin their testimony and to ensure 
there is ample time for questions. 

I would now like to welcome to our witness table the following 
witnesses: We have here Mr. David Schmidt, President and CEO 
of the International Food Information Council here in D.C. We 
have Dr. Nina Federoff, the Senior Science Advisor, OFW Law 
Firm here in D.C. We have Ms. Joanna Lidback, owner of The 
Farm at Wheeler Mountain, on behalf of Agri-Mark Dairy Coopera- 
tive, the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation from Westmore, Vermont. We 
have Mr. Lynn Clarkson, President, Clarkson Grain Company at 
Cerro Gordo — is that close enough — Illinois. Mr. Thomas Dempsey, 
CEO, Snack Food Association in Arlington, Virginia, and Mr. Chris 
Policinski. I butchered that, Chris. Sorry about that. President and 
CEO, Land O’ Lakes in Arden Hills, Minnesota. 

Mr. Schmidt, begin when you are ready, please. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID B. SCHMIDT, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER, INTERNATIONAL FOOD INFORMATION 

COUNCIL AND FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Schmidt. Thank you. Chairman Conway, distinguished 
Members. I am David Schmidt, President and CEO of the Inter- 
national Food Information Council and Foundation. We effectively 
communicate science-based information on food safety and nutri- 
tion issues to health professionals, journalists, educators, govern- 
ment officials and consumers. We are fortunate to receive support 
for our programs from leading food, beverage, and agricultural 
companies, but I must clarify that we don’t represent those indus- 
tries. 
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Last year, IFIC conducted the 2014 Consumer Perceptions of 
Food Technology Survey. It was our 16th such survey since 1997. 
The survey polled 1,000 adults who are reflective of the U.S. popu- 
lation, according to the U.S. Census Bureau. Our survey begins 
with open-ended questions, which are more reliable when it comes 
to taking the real pulse of consumers than surveys with a small 
number of carefully worded questions designed to provoke con- 
cerns. 

When it comes to food labels, the results show that bio- 
technology, or even the phrase GMOs, is not a top-of-mind concern 
for the vast majority of consumers. Following the open-ended ques- 
tions, we get more specific about biotechnology and genetic engi- 
neering, but please note that we do not use the term GMO for two 
major reasons. Number one. The U.S. FDA has provided labeling 
guidance to industry, reaffirmed as recently as April 2013, that the 
scientifically accurate terms are bioengineered, genetically engi- 
neered, or foods produced using biotechnology. Their analysis con- 
siders the term genetically modified organism, or GMO, as poten- 
tially misleading to consumers because it is a distinction without 
a difference. And as you said, Mr. Chairman, humans have been 
genetically modifying crops and animals for tens of thousands of 
years. 

Number two, our own consumer research since the early 1990s 
has found GMO, as a phrase, to be off-putting at best or even 
frightening to many consumers. And unfortunately in today’s mar- 
ketplace, it is used as something to avoid and a pejorative, rather 
than a way to inform consumers. 

When we first asked if people were avoiding any particular foods 
or ingredients in their diet, only two percent of total respondents 
mentioned biotech food or even similar terms like GMOs. Then we 
asked them if they could think of any information that currently 
is not on food labels but should be. Three-quarters of them, 75 per- 
cent, said no. Just four percent said that labels should carry infor- 
mation about genetic engineering or related terms. Two-thirds of 
Americans said they were confident in the safety of the food sup- 
ply. When we asked people about their specific food safety con- 
cerns, biotech or any related term was far down the list at seven 
percent. When we asked the respondents to offer their impressions 
of food biotechnology before mentioning any benefits, there was an 
almost-even split b^etween 28 percent who were favorable and 29 
percent unfavorable with more than four in ten either neutral or 
didn’t know. 

The survey then asked about which sources of information on 
food biotechnology consumers trust most. Health organizations, 
cited by 50 percent of consumers ranked first, followed by Federal 
Government agencies and health professionals at 45 percent each. 
We then focused on attitudes toward particular benefits of food bio- 
technology. 

Referring back to my point on language above, it is not sur- 
prising that consumers may shy away when provoked to be con- 
cerned about “genetically modified organisms in your food.” But no- 
tice the difference in support when we use more informative lan- 
guage to explain some of the benefits of the technology. Seventy- 
two percent said they were likely to purchase products made with 
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oils modified by biotechnology to provide more healthful fats. Sixty- 
nine percent were likely to buy such products if they were modified 
to reduce the potential for carcinogens, and 69 percent also said 
they would buy bread, crackers, cookies, cereals, or pasta made 
with flour modified to use less land, water, and/or pesticides. 

Next, we returned to labeling issues and tried to get at con- 
sumers’ attitudes another way, by asking whether people favored 
the current FDA policy regarding foods produced using bio- 
technology. We told them the policy requires special labeling only 
when biotechnology’s use substantially changes the food’s nutri- 
tional content or when a potential safety issue such as a food aller- 
gen is identified. Otherwise, special labeling is not required. Sixty- 
three percent of respondents supported the current FDA policy, 
while 19 percent opposed it. In fact, every survey we have con- 
ducted since 1997 has found a strong majority of Americans sup- 
port this FDA labeling policy. 

When we looked more generally at the most favored uses of food 
biotechnology, reducing pesticide applications topped the list, fol- 
lowed by keeping food prices stable and helping feed undernour- 
ished people around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, let me emphasize that in our nearly 
2 decades of consumer research, we have learned that consumers 
are supportive of the many benefits of food and agricultural bio- 
technology when clearly articulated. The food label is not a play- 
ground for every bit of information someone might want to know. 
We rely on the FDA to ensure that the precious real estate avail- 
able on a food label is reserved for important health, ingredient, 
and nutrition information, and it is clear that a strong majority of 
Americans have confidence in the FDA’s labeling policy for foods 
produced using biotechnology. Thank you for this opportunity to 
share consumers’ perspectives. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Schmidt follows:] 

Prepared Statement of David B. Schmidt, President and Chief Executive 

Officer, International Food Information Council and Foundation, 

Washington, D.C. 

Chairman Conaway, distinguished Members, my name is David Schmidt, and I’m 
President and CEO of the International Food Information Council, or IFIC. 

Our mission is to communicate science-based information on food safety and nu- 
trition issues to health professionals, journalists, educators and government offi- 
cials. We are fortunate to receive support for our programs from leading food, bev- 
erage and agricultural companies, but I must clarify that we don’t represent those 
industries. 

Thank you for inviting me to speak today regarding U.S. consumer attitudes to- 
ward food biotechnology and related aspects, such as labeling. 

Last year, IFIC conducted the 2014 Consumer Perceptions of Food Technology 
Survey {http:! I www.foodinsight.org 1 2014-foodtechsurvey). It was our 16th such sur- 
vey since 1997, and it has offered trended U.S. consumer insights on plant and ani- 
mal biotechnology and labeling longer than any publicly available data. 

Survey Methodology 

Let me begin with the methodology, which can be found in the slides that are in- 
cluded after my written remarks. The public can access the full text of the survey’s 
questions and answers, along with many other educational resources, at 
foodi}T-si§ht.or§ I biotech . 

The 2014 IFIC Food Technology Survey polled 1,000 adults who are reflective of 
the U.S. population, according to the U.S. Census Bureau, and had just a three per- 
cent margin of error. 
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Our survey begins with open-ended questions, which are more reliable when it 
comes to taking the real pulse of consumers than surveys with a small number of 
carefully worded questions designed to provoke concerns. 

We believe this technique yields a more accurate view of what is most important 
to Americans. Throughout 18 years of conducting this research, we have not seen 
consumer perceptions about food biotechnology change dramatically. When it comes 
to food labels, the results show that biotechnology, or even “GMOs,” is not a top- 
of-mind concern for the vast majority of consumers. 

Following the open-ended questions, we get more specific about biotechnology and 
genetic engineering, but please note that we do not use the term “GMO” for two 
major reasons: 

(1) The U.S. Food and Drug Administration (FDA) has provided labeling guid- 
ance to industry, reaffirmed as recently as April 2013, that the scientifically 
accurate terms are “bioengineered,” “genetically engineered,” or “foods pro- 
duced using biotechnology.” Their analysis considers the term “genetically 
modified organism” or “GMO” as potentially misleading to consumers, be- 
cause it is a distinction without a difference. Humans have been genetically 
modifying crops and animals for tens of thousands of years, but through far 
less precise or efficient methods than we enjoy today. 

(2) Our own consumer research since the early 1990s has found “GMO” to be off- 
putting at best or even frightening to many consumers. And unfortunately in 
today’s marketplace, it is used as something to avoid and a pejorative, rather 
than a way to inform consumers. 

And now to the survey itself, and I would note that this is the precise order in 
which the questions were posed. 

Foods Avoided and Food Label Information 

We first asked if people were avoiding any particular foods or ingredients in their 
diet. Only 2 percent of total respondents mentioned biotech food — or even similar 
terms like the aforementioned “GMOs.” 

Then we asked them if they could think of any information that currently isn’t 
on food labels but should be. Three-quarters said “no.” Out of the total sample, just 
four percent said that labels should carry information about genetic engineering or 
related terms. This is a number that has barely budged over the history of our sur- 
vey. 

Food Safety 

Next was the topic of food safety. Two-thirds of Americans said they were con- 
fident in the safety of the food supply. This number has remained consistently high 
since 2008, which might come as a surprise to some, given the tone and tenor of 
the rhetoric that surrounds us. Only 13 percent said they’re not confident, while 20 
percent were neutral. 

When we asked people about their specific food safety concerns, “biotech” or any 
related term was far down the list at seven percent. Remember, these questions are 
designed to reveal top-of-mind insights, not to guide people to a desired outcome. 
That number, while small, has indeed risen a few percentage points since 2008, 
which is undoubtedly a reflection of the heated communications environment. 

Conversely, the food safety threats that most concern consumers, both today and 
in past surveys, revolve around diseases and contamination, along with food han- 
dling and preparation — both of which were mentioned by 18 percent of respondents. 
That was followed by 12 percent who cited preservatives and chemicals, and ten 
percent who mentioned agriculture production issues. 

General Impressions of Food Biotechnology 

When we asked the respondents to offer their impressions of food biotechnology 
(before mentioning any benefits), there was an almost even split between 28 percent 
who were favorable to the technology and 29 percent who were unfavorable. More 
than four in ten were either neutral or didn’t know enough to offer a response. 

Consumer Trust 

As with much of our other consumer research, the 2014 IFIC Food Technology 
Survey then asked about which sources of information on food biotechnology con- 
sumers trust most. 

Health organizations, cited by 50 percent of respondents ranked first, followed by 
Federal Government agencies and health professionals, at 45 percent each. 

Farmers rated highly for 39 percent of respondents, while scientists were among 
the most trusted sources of 33 percent. 
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At the other end of the spectrum, journalists, bloggers, and celebrities were trust- 
ed by consumers only in the single digits. 

Benefits of Food Biotechnology 

At this point, we focused on attitudes toward particular benefits of food bio- 
technology. When consumers became aware that some products on the market or 
in the pipeline offered nutrition and health-related benefits, they were overwhelm- 
ingly positive. 

Referring back to my point on language above, it is not surprising that consumers 
may shy away when provoked to be concerned about “genetically modified organisms 
in your food.” But notice the difference in support when we use more informative 
language to explain some of the benefits of the technology: 

• 72 percent said they were likely to purchase products made with oils modified 
by biotechnology to provide more healthful fats. 

• 69 percent were likely to buy such products if they were modified to reduce the 
potential for carcinogens — the same number who would buy products if they 
were modified to be protected from insect damage and to require fewer pesticide 
applications. 

• 69 percent also said they would buy bread, crackers, cookies, cereals, or pasta 
made with flour modified to use less land, water, and/or pesticides. 

The list goes on, with positive perceptions of foods modified to provide enhanced 
nutritional benefits, eliminate trans fat content, improve vitamin content, or taste 
better or fresher. 

Current FDA Labeling Policy 

Next, we returned to labeling issues and tried to get at consumers’ attitudes an- 
other way, by asking whether people favored the current FDA policy regarding foods 
produced using biotechnology. We told them the policy requires special labeling 
“only when biotechnology’s use substantially changes the food’s nutritional content, 
or when a potential safety issue such as a food allergen is identified. Otherwise, spe- 
cial labeling is not required.” 

Sixty-three percent of respondents supported the current FDA policy, while 19 
percent opposed it. The number of those who are opposed to the policy has risen 
a few points in recent years, while support has remained mostly steady. In fact, 
every survey we have conducted since 1997 has found a strong majority of Ameri- 
cans support this FDA labeling policy. 

Consumers’ Favored Uses 

When we looked more generally at the most favored uses of food biotechnology, 
reducing pesticide applications topped the list, followed by keeping food prices sta- 
ble, and helping feed undernourished people around the world. 

Close behind those favored uses were food crops that can survive in extreme cli- 
mates, and the reduced use of nonrenewable resources in food production. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, let me emphasize that in our nearly 2 decades of con- 
sumer research, we’ve learned that consumers are supportive of the many benefits 
of food and agricultural biotechnology when clearly articulated. 

The food label is not a playground for every bit of information someone might 
want to know. We rely on the FDA to ensure that the precious real estate available 
on a food label is reserved for important health, ingredient, and nutrition informa- 
tion, and it is clear that a strong majority of Americans have confidence in the 
FDA’s labeling policy for foods produced using biotechnology. 

The International Food Information Council would be pleased to offer you or your 
staff any additional resources in support of my testimony, as well as the work we 
do on food biotechnology and other issues. Thank you once again for this oppor- 
tunity. 
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Methodology 

• Sampled from the population of U S. adults (18+) 

• All studies weighted to be nationally representative 

• Conducted via web 

• Statistical significance determined at the 95% confidence level 

• Margin of error is +/- 3% for total sample and +/- 7% for Moms/Millennials oversample. 


study Composition 

2014 2012 

2010 

2008 

Population: 

U S. adults (18+) 



Sample; 

n=1000 n=750 

n=750 

n=1000 

Date; 

Mar28-April7 Mar. 7-19 

Apr. 5-26 

July 29-Aug. 18 

Weighted on; 

• Gender 

• Age 

• Race 

• Education 

• Mantal status 

• Region 

• Income (only for 2014 and 2012) 


IHC 

Research firm; Market Strategies International (Livonia, Michigan) 

lapnuwail 

Fool 
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Interest in Adding Information to Current Food Labels 

• Only one-quarter of consumers would like additional information on the label. 

* Of those, nutrition and ingredient information, as well as biotech and source/processing 
information, are mentioned. 



Total 2014 (A) 

Total 2012 (B) 

Total 2010(C) 

Total 2008 (D) 

% Want more info on food labels 

1 

n=1000 

26% 
W CD 

n=751 

24% 
H CD 

n=750 

D 

n=1000 

Types of infomiation desired 1 

n=1000 

n=751 

n=750 

n=1000 

Nutritional information 

8% 

8% 

7% 

6% 

Ingredients 

5% CD 

4% 

4% 

3% 

Biotech 

4% BCD 

1% 

1% 

0% 

Source/processing info 

4% CD 

3% 

2% 

2% 

Food safety info 

2% CD 

4%ACD 

0% 

1% 

Other 

1%B 

<1% 

<1% 

<1% 


M31C/0 indicate ststisticalsIgnificsnM between years 

Q9. Can you think of any information that is not currency indudedon food labels that you would Hie to see on food labels? 
Q10. IF YES] Whattypesofnformatlon wouktthatbe’lOPEN EttO] 


UX 

KdOj 

Cmrrf 


Confidence in the Food Supply 

• Confidence in the U.S. food supply remains consistently high since 2008. 


Total 2014 

W 


Total 2012 


Total 2010 




Total 2008 

P) 


A/B/DD indicate stabstlcatsignifcance between years 

Q11. Howconfidentareyoual>outtnessfetyoftheUSfoodsupply?Would yousay...? 


IFK 
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Food Safety Concerns 

• Disease/contamination and handling/prep are still the most mentioned food safety 
concerns, although to a lesser degree than previous years. 


Food safety concerns 

Total 2014 (A) 

Total 2012 (B) 

Total 2010(C) 

Total 2008 (D) 


n=l000 

n=75l 

n=750 

n=1000 

Disease/contamination 

18% 

29% A 

29% A 

38% ABC 

Handling/preparation 

18% 

21% 

23% AD 

17% 

Preservatives/Chemicals 

12% D 

13% CD 

8% D 

6% 

Agricultural production 

10% CD 

7% 

7% 

5% 

Packaging/labeiing 

9% BCD 

5%D 

4% 

2% 

Healtfi/nutrition 

7%D 

8%D 

6% 

4% 

Biotech 

7% BCD 

2% 

2% 

1% 

Food sources 

6% 

7% 

8% 

9% A 

Processed foods 

3% BCD 

1% 

1% 

1% 

(Dlher 

3% CD 

1% 

1% 

<1% 


AJBKJD Indicate statisecalsignificance between years 

Q12. What, if anything, are you concerned about when It comes to foodsafety?[OPEK END] 


me 
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Impressions of Food Biotechnology 

• Just over one-quarter (28%) of consumers are favorable toward using biotechnology, 
with the same number being unfavorable, a significant change from 2012. 

Total 2014 (A) To tal 2012(B) Total 2010 (C) Total 2008 (D) 
n=1000 n=751 n=750 n=1000 


Favorable 


Not Favorable 

Neutral 
Don’t know enough 


28% 

29% 

BCD 


30% 

13% 


37% 

ACD 



31% 

20% 

D 


20% 


26% 29% 

17% 20% A 


31% 


16% 


33% B 
20% A 


A/B/C/D Indicate stahsbcalsignlfcance between years 

Q14. VAiat Is your overall rpresson of ushg biotechnology with plants^at produce food products? Would you say you are...? 


me 
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Health professionals are top trusted sources for information 
about food biotechnology 


Preferred source 
(total ranked 

Total 2014 

n=1000 


Food Biotechnology 


Health organization 

50% 



Government agency 

45% 



Health professional 

45% 


Farmer 

35% 

Scientist 

30% 

Friends/family 

22% 

Nonprofit organization 

20% 

Grocery store, drug store, 
or specialty store 

10% 

Product manufacturer 

10% 

Veterinarian 

10% 

Journalist 

9% 

Blogger 

7% 

Celebrity 

5% 


AMAfe American 

amT AN^e ■■ Heart 

MEDICAL A Associatio 

ASSOCIATION U^4mdiJw 

ysM 



Q19. Which of the following sources, if any. do you or would you trust for information on biotechnology? Rank your top three. 



Likelihood to Purchase Plant Biotech Foods 

• Consumers show high interest in nutrition & health-related benefits of food biotechnology. 


• Nearly three-quarters of Americans say they are likely to purchase foods made with oils 
modified to provide more healthful fats, such as Omega-3s. 


Total 2014(n=1000) 

Food product made with oils modlTied by biotechnology to 
provide more healthful fats , like Omega-3, in the food 

Variety of produce modified by biotechnology to reduce the 
potential for carcinogens (n=501 ) 

Variety of produce modified by biotechnology to be protected 
from insect damaoe and required fewer pesticide applications 

Bread, crackers, cookies, cereals, or pasta made with flour 
modified to use less larxl, water, and/or pesticides 

Bread, crackers, cookies, cereals, or pasta made with flour 
modified to enhance nutritional bertefrts 

Food product made with oils modified by biotechnology to 
elimirtate the trans fat content in the food* 

Variety of produce modified by biotechnology to improve vitamin 
content (n=499) 

Vanety of produce modified by biotechnology to taste better or 
fresher 

•Note: Wording change trom2012 - 'reduce thesaturated fat content* 

A/B ndicate statistical signIRcence between years 

PBS. Q2S Q22 023. Alt other things being equal, how iielywDuldyoubeto buy... 


Not Likely Likely 


31% 69% 

31% 69% 

31% 69% 

33% 67% 

33% 67% 

35% 65% 

42% 58% 


IFIC 
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FDA Food Labeling 


The majority of Americans support the current FDA policy for labeling of foods produced 
through biotechnology, although the percentage who oppose is higher than in 2012. 


Support 


Neutral 


Aya/C/C indicate statistolslsnrTicancebetween years 

Q28. TheU.S. Food and Drug Administrstian (FOA)requres special labetng when a food is produced under certain conditions; When biotechnology's use substantiaBy 

changes the food's nutrtional content, Uke vitamins or fat, or ts coirnosltion; or when a potential safety issue, such asa foodalergen, is identified. Otherwise, special 
labeling is not re<]ured. Would you saythatyou support or oppose this FDA poicy? 


Most Favored Uses of Biotechnology 

* Reducing pesticide applications, keeping food prices stable, and helping feed 
undernourished globally are the top three favored uses of biotechnology. 

Total 2014 


Most favored uses of biotech n=iooo 

Total Ranked Ranked 1“ Ranked 2"^ Ranked 3rd 



Reducing the amount of pesticide 

48% 

18% 

18% 

12% 

applications. 

Keeping food prices stable. 

41% 

16% 

11% 

13% 

Helping feed undemounshed people 
around the world. 

38% 

16% 

10% 

11% 

Developing food crops that can survive in 
extreme climates [e.g. drought, flood, etc.] 

37% 

11% 

14% 

13% 

Preserving food availability by protecting 

35% 

12% 

13% 

10% 

crops from disease. 

Reducing our use of nonrenewable 

26% 

5% 

10% 

12% 

resources in food production. 

Protecting wildlife habitats by using 

26% 


10% 

8% 

existing land to grow. 


Reducing greenhouse gas emissions. 

18% 

5% 

5% 

8% 

Requiring fewer animals for food 

15% 

4% 

4% 

7% 

production. 

Reducing the carbon footprint of food. 

10% 

2% 

4% 

4% 


V3. Which of the folowhg wouldypubemost'in favorofusing food biotechnology to assists? Rank yot/rtop three. 


IFIC 



CcWjij 
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Contact Information: 

International Food Information Council 
1100 ConnecticutAvenue, NW, Suite 430 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 296-6540 
foodinfo@ific.ora 


The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Schmidt. Dr. Federoff? 


STATEMENT OF NINA V. FEDOROFF, Ph.D., SENIOR SCIENCE 
ADVISOR, OLSSON FRANK WEEDA TERMAN MATZ PC (OFW 
LAW), WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Chairman Conway, Representative Peterson, 
Members of the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to testify 
before you today. I am Nina Federoff. I am a Professor of Plant Mo- 
lecular Biology and Genetics. I have had 35 years of experience 
with GM techniques. I am a member of the U.S. National Academy 
of Sciences and a National Medal of Science Laureate. I served as 
Science and Technology Adviser to Secretaries of State Condoleeza 
Rice and Hillary Clinton. I authored a book titled Mendel in the 
Kitchen: A Scientist’s View of Genetically Modified Foods. 

I am here to tell you why mandatory labeling of foods containing 
GM ingredients will not help Americans make healthful food 
choices. More than that, I will tell you why such labels could well 
undermine humanity’s efforts to achieve food security. 

Now a recent poll. Pew poll, of scientists and the public gave 
startling results: Only 37 percent of the public believes GMOs are 
safe as compared with almost 90 percent of scientists. 

So why are scientists convinced? GM crops have been in commer- 
cial production for almost 20 years. They have an impeccable safety 
record and multiple environmental benefits. They have boosted 
farmers’ incomes and reduced consumer prices. These are the facts, 
and they have been documented in independent studies referenced 
in my written testimony. 
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Scientific academies around the world concur that modern meth- 
ods of genetic modification are as safe as those used by previous 
generations of plant and animal breeders. 

Now, until the development of modern GM techniques, breeders 
had to depend on either rare natural or more recently induced 
mutations — that is just another term for genetic modifications — to 
develop better crops. Today we know enough about genes to intro- 
duce a desired trait into an already highly productive plant or ani- 
mal without the undesirable downsides of older methods. 

Now it is worth pointing out as the Chairman did that the his- 
tory of plant and animal genetic modification extends back more 
than 10,000 years. We created corn, not Mother Nature. We cre- 
ated big, luscious heirloom tomatoes. Mother Nature’s are tiny and 
can be deadly. 

Now the FDA just approved Simplot’s GM potato that won’t turn 
brown after you cut it, and more importantly, it contains less of a 
natural amino acid that turns into the toxic compound acrylamide 
when the potatoes are French fried in hot oil. These potatoes will 
be more healthful and less wasteful. But today, more than 60 per- 
cent of Americans believe that GMOs are unsafe and probably 
wouldn’t choose to buy them. 

Now why is that? The reasons lie in the increasingly strident ef- 
forts of determined anti-GMO activists to convince the public that 
GMOs are bad. Some of these folks are — most prominent among 
these are the NGOs, such as Greenpeace, and marketers of organic 
foods. A recent, meticulously researched organic marketing report 
documents how organic marketers have progressively demonized 
GMOs while advancing organically grown foods as more healthful 
than conventionally grown food. 

Now some of these folks and many other kinds of anti-GMO ac- 
tivists have openly stated that labeling will help them drive GMOs 
out of the market. Now, the facts are these: Organic produce is no 
more nutritious than conventionally grown produce. It is more ex- 
pensive because organic farming is land-inefficient and labor-inten- 
sive. The organic industry’s false and misleading marketing is a 
primary reason why consumers believe GMOs are bad and organic 
food is good. Attaching a GM label provides no consumer benefit 
since GM foods are as safe and nutritious as their non-GM counter- 
parts. But attaching a label will send the false message that there 
is something to worry about because the FDA’s labels are there to 
alert consumers to food ingredients with health implications. 

Now my final point is that there are serious humanitarian impli- 
cations should the current GMO vilification efforts succeed in driv- 
ing GM technology out of agriculture. Global agricultural produc- 
tivity increases are even now lagging behind population growth, 
and that is without figuring in the increasingly negative impacts 
of climate warming. 

Now the future lies in agricultural intensification. We will need 
to produce more crop per drop of water and square meter of land. 
Genetic modification of plants, in which the United States cur- 
rently leads, will be the key to feeding the nine or ten billion peo- 
ple we expect for dinner in just a few decades. We cannot afford 
to discard the best methods we have ever invented to continue 
growing the food supply and doing it more sustainably. 
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Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Federoff follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Nina V. Fedoroff, Ph.D., Senior Science Advisor, 
Olsson Frank Weeda Terman Matz PC (OFW Law), Washington, D.C. 

Chairman Conway, Representative Peterson, Members of the Committee, thank 
you very much for the opportunity to testify before you today. My name in Nina 
Fedoroff and I am a professor of plant molecular biology and genetics. My laboratory 
pioneered in the adaptation of genetic modification of GM techniques to plants more 
than 35 years ago. I am a member of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences and 
a National Medal of Science laureate. I served as the Science and Technology Ad- 
viser to Secretaries of State Condoleeza Rice and Hillary Clinton. I co-authored a 
book titled Mendel in the Kitchen: A Scientist’s View of Genetically Modified Foods. ^ 

I am here to tell you why mandatory labeling of foods containing GM ingredients 
is counterproductive to Americans’ ability to make healthful food choices. More than 
that, I will tell you why such labels could well undermine humanity’s efforts to 
achieve food security. 

A recent poll of scientists and the public on GMOs gave startling results: only 
37% of the public believes GMOs are safe, compared with almost 90% of scientists. ^ 

So what’s the evidence? GM crops have been in commercial production for almost 
20 years.® They have an impeccable safety record and multiple environmental bene- 
fits."^ Despite anecdotal reports, often never published or subsequently retracted, no 
allergies, illnesses or deaths have been reproducibly linked to the consumption of 
GM food or feed.®' ®' 

GM crops have boosted 3 delds and farmers’ incomes."'- ® The figure [below] illus- 
trates these impacts graphically (from the cited Klumper and Qaim reference). Envi- 
ronmental impacts for the period 1996-2012 include the application of 503,000 tons 
less pesticide (active ingredient), greenhouse gas reductions of 16 million tons CO 2 
and increased soil carbon sequestration from no till farming estimated at more than 
200 million tons CO 2 ."' 



quantity production 

cost 

Consumers have benefited not only through continuing low food prices, but also 
directly from decreased mycotoxin contamination of corn.® GM Bt corn contains a 
bacterial gene that encodes a protein that is toxic to certain boring insect pests, but 
not to animals or people. Such insects bore holes in developing corn plants, allowing 
fungi to enter and grow, as illustrated [below]. The fungi, in turn, produce myco- 
toxins, which are compounds that are toxic and can be carcinogens for people and 
farm animals. Bt corn is protected from insect attack, so no insect holes, no fungi, 
no mycotoxins. 
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Scientific academies and scientific societies around the world concur that modern 
methods of genetic modification are as safe as those used by previous generations 
of plant and animal breeders, arguably safer.® Appendix I shows quotations from the 
GM statements of scientific organizations. Decades of research on GMO biosafety 
have simply failed to identify hazards unique to the use of GM technology for crop 
improvement. Quoting from a recent EU report on GMO research: 

“The main conclusion to be drawn from the efforts of more than 130 research 
projects, covering a period of more than 25 years of research, and involving 
more than 500 independent research groups, is that biotechnology, and in par- 
ticular GMOs, are not per se more risky than e.g., conventional plant breeding 
technologies.” 

Until the development of modern GM techniques, breeders had to depend on ei- 
ther rare natural — or more recently — induced mutations (another name for genetic 
modifications) — to develop better crops. Today we know enough about genes to intro- 
duce a desired trait into an already highly productive plant or animal without the 
undesirable downsides of older methods. 

It’s worth pointing out that the history of plant and animal genetic modification 
extends back some 10,000 years. We created corn, not Mother Nature; we created 
big, luscious heirloom tomatoes — Mother Nature’s are tiny and can be deadly.^® 
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The FDA just approved Simplot’s Innate potato that won’t turn brown after it’s 
peeled and — more importantly — contains less asparagine, a natural amino acid that 
turns into the toxic compound acrylamide when the potatoes are French fried in hot 
oil. These genetically modified potatoes will be more healthful and less wasteful. 
But today, more than 60% of Americans believe that GMOs are unsafe — and prob- 
ably wouldn’t choose to buy them. 



Why? The reasons lie in the increasingly strident efforts of determined anti-GMO 
activists to convince the public that GMOs are bad. Most prominent among these 
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are NGOs, such as Greenpeace, and the organic food industry. A recent, meticu- 
lously researched “Organic Marketing Report” documents how the organic food in- 
dustry has progressively demonized GMOs, while advancing organically grown food 
as more healthful than conventionally grown food.'^'^ 

The facts are these. Organic produce is no more nutritious than conventionally 
grown produce. Quoting the conclusion of the cited 2009 analysis of more than 
50,000 publications spanning a 50 year period: 

“On the basis of a systematic review of studies of satisfactory quality, there 
is no evidence of a difference in nutrient quality between organically and con- 
ventionally produced food-stuffs. The small differences in nutrient content de- 
tected are biologically plausible and mostly relate to differences in production 
methods.” 

Organic produce is more expensive because organic farming is land-inefficient and 
labor-intensive. Organic marketers — and many other kinds of anti-GMO activists — 
have openly stated that GMO labeling will help them drive GMOs out of the mar- 
ket. Appendix II shows representative quotations from both anti-GMO activists and 
organic food proponents. The anti-GMO activities of vocal NGOs, particularly 
Greenpeace, and the organic industry’s false and misleading marketing are the pri- 
mary reasons that consumers believe GMOs are bad and organic food is good. 

It is often claimed that consumers have a “right to know” what they are eating. 
However, adding a “GM” label to food containing an ingredient from a GMO will 
not help the consumer make meaningful distinctions about either the food’s safety 
or its health benefits. The GM foods on the market today are as safe as and nutri- 
tionally equivalent to their non-GM counterparts. So the fact that they are GM is 
irrelevant information to the consumer. Research on consumer-decision making re- 
veals paradoxically that more information, particularly irrelevant information, actu- 
ally decreases the accuracy of a consumer’s choice, even though it increases the con- 
sumer’s confidence in the choice. i®' 

Labeling would drive up the cost of food^® while sending the false message that 
there’s something to worry about, because current FDA policy requires that labels 
contain information on food ingredients that have health (or environmental) implica- 
tions {http: / / www.fda.gov I Food / GuidanceRegulation / GuidanceDocuments 

Regulatory Information ! Biotechnology ! ucm096095.htm). 

My final point is that there are serious humanitarian implications should the 
GMO vilification efforts succeed in driving GM technology out of agriculture. Global 
agricultural productivity increases are even now lagging behind population 
growth — and that’s without figuring in the growing impact of climate warming.^® 

The future lies in “agricultural intensification’’.^^ We will need to produce more 
crop per drop of water and square meter of land. The next big breakthrough will 
be in the efficiency of photosynthesis, the almost magical process by which crops 
turn thin air and water into food powered by sunlight.®^ Genetic modification of 
plants, in which the U.S. currently leads, will be the key to feeding the nine or ten 
billion people we expect for dinner in coming decades. Neither Americans nor the 
rest of the world can afford to lose the best methods we’ve ever invented to keep 
growing the food supply sustainably. 
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Appendix I: Safety of GM Techniques and GM Foods 



“The scientific consensus around the safety of genetically modified foods 
is as strong as the scientific consensus around climate change. These foods 
are subjected to more testing than any other and ever3dhing tells us that 
they’re safe.” 

http:! / www.axismundionline.com I blog I the-new-is-gm-food-safe-meme I . 
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Appendix II: Anti-GMO Activists and Proponents of Organic Food on 

Labeling 

IS LABELING REALLY ABOUT •y 

OUR "RIGHT TO KNOW" - 


"We are going to force them to label this food. If we have it labeled, then we 
can organize people not to buy it." 


— Andrew Kimbrell, Executive Director, Center for Food Safety 


"Personally, I believe GM foods must be banned entirely, but labeling is the most 
efficient way to achieve this. Since 85% of the public will refuse to buy foods they 
know to be genetically modified, this will effectively eliminate them from the 
market just the way it was done in Europe." 




— Dr. Joseph Mercoia, Mercofa.com 



SOURCES: 

tittpiMfwwjespan^letEchnologyar^no-RBasDnG-tD-AMQld-GMtk 
linpiiNimM' yQutiibe.a3rr^MGidi?v<>MkR39YWtrTig 
https:Mmm’a:)mTiondcanis.QrgMet^Oi2/0BA2-0 
httpjlNiMWJCtMstt2sh.<X)nvperscr^ 5£3-andrm-farDfarel^ 
http4VbS9^.org?oi2AWl7Ann2ek-genaK3ly-ntodrtied-food-tH)effecll)f-healtti)r 
httpi^nides jnefa]b.CDrrv9tBMnide^aKhNe/20l l/U 2 / 2 ^fno H v cnriont-gnio- 

www.geneticliteracyproject.org UniMs^icy^cuiy-ititndiKB].^ 
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The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Federoff. Ms. Lidback, thanks 
again for coming, and let me reiterate my earlier comments. It is 
reprehensible. We can have differences of opinion, but to attack 
people 

Voice. Yes, our own facts. 

The Chairman. Yes, ma’am. And even whether or not based on 
facts, you can still — but to resort to name-calling and threatening 
and other less genteel kinds of ways is reprehensible. So thank you 
for saddling up for a second round. You are recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

STATEMENT OF JOANNA S. LIDBACK, OWNER, THE FARM AT 

WHEELER MOUNTAIN, WESTMORE, VT; ON BEHALF OF AGRI- 
MARK; NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES; 

NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 

Ms. Lidback. Thank you. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member 
Peterson, and other Members of the Committee. Thank you for in- 
viting me here today. I am here on behalf of Agri-Mark Dairy Coop- 
erative, the National Council of Farmer Co-ops, and the National 
Milk Producers Federation. 

My husband and I have a small 50 cow dairy located in northeast 
Vermont. We also make extra hay to sell. We raise Jersey steers 
to process and sell beef locally, and we market a small amount of 
composted manure. We have two young boys, ages 3 and 2 . 

My husband and I are both proud to be first-generation dairy 
farmers. We believe in the science and capability of biotechnology 
and its role in protecting the sustainability of our farm. Biotech 
crops are essential to treating our cows and calves. We feed both 
GMO corn and soy products year round along with pasturing, a 
grass-based silage, and hay. 

I believe that biotech varieties improve efficiency and produc- 
tivity of farming. In my written testimony, I mentioned that I could 
not find a non-GMO option available to me, but I have since found 
it. The non-GMO feed would cost $589 per ton. The same conven- 
tional feed we currently feed is $333 per ton. On our small farm, 
we purchase about 16 tons of grain per month, and if you do the 
math, that is a difference of about $4,100 a month or $49,000 a 
year. If there are any dairy economists here, this is the equivalent 
of $1,000 per cow on our farm. I don’t see how we could profitably 
farm with those increased feed costs. 

As a small farm just starting out, we are constantly exploring 
new opportunities to grow our business. One of the things we have 
been looking at recently is growing our own corn and alfalfa. In our 
short growing season, genetically engineered seeds offer the best 
options for us. Incidentally, over 97 percent of the corn grown for 
silage in Vermont is biotech crop. 

I personally believe that there is room for many different styles 
of farming. I also believe that biotechnology will play a major role 
in our ability to feed a growing world and to make improvements 
on our own individual farms. Certainly, as a dairy farmer, increas- 
ing feed costs would have a devastating impact on my business. 
But beyond our farm gate, we know that the impact would be just 
as brutal. In my area of rural northeast Vermont, 80 percent of the 
children in elementary school receive free reduced-price school 
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lunches. It is their families who would suffer the most from price 
increased caused by mandatory biotech labeling. 

As a mother and a consumer, I do not to purchase organic or 
non-GMO food in the store since I would be paying more with no 
added nutritional, health, or environmental benefits. I firmly be- 
lieve the food I feed my two growing boys is safe. 

You must be aware that recently my State of Vermont passed a 
mandatory GMO labeling law. In New England, it is very easy to 
cross borders for various reasons, such as grocery shopping. If the 
Vermont labeling law is activated, there will likely be one label on 
food in Vermont and another on the exact same food in New Hamp- 
shire, raising questions about whether or not the product is actu- 
ally the same. 

Furthermore, the Vermont law exempts meat and dairy from 
being labeled. Other states may not exempt those products as they 
consider their own GMO labeling bills. Doing so will affect my abil- 
ity to market my USDA certified Jersey beef across state lines. 
This serves no one’s interests, not consumers, not farmers, not food 
producers. 

I am happy to speak up for our right to farm in whatever way 
we choose, which in our case, includes biotechnology and the use 
of GMOs. It is important to continue the conversation about the op- 
portunities and challenges we face as modern-day farmers and par- 
ents. When I have one person or ten people reach out to me for a 
question or appreciating my practical perspective from the farm, 
then I have succeeded. 

Sometimes this isn’t an easy task. As the Chairman mentioned, 
I testified at a Subcommittee hearing on this very topic last sum- 
mer and received some very rude comments from total strangers on 
social media and phone calls from them in the middle of the night. 

It was not always the most pleasant experience, but being a 
dairy farmer, I am used to having to do unpleasant jobs from time 
to time. Even with those negative encounters, or maybe because of 
them, I was eager to come back and share my experiences today. 
I am proud of how far the American farmer has come, just as I am 
proud of how far we have come on our own farm. If my sons choose 
to continue in farming, I want to know that my husband and I 
have provided them with a firm foundation to build on. 

Thanks again for the opportunity to be here with you today. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lidback follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Joanna S. Lidback, Owner, The Farm at Wheeler 

Mountain, Westmore, VT; on Behalf of Agri-Mark; National Council of 

Farmer Cooperatives; National Milk Producers Federation 

Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and other Members of the Com- 
mittee, thank you for inviting me here today to talk about the costs and impacts 
of mandatory biotech labeling laws. Today I am here on behalf of Agri-Mark Dairy 
Cooperative, the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives and the National Milk 
Producers Federation. 

My husband and I have a small 50 cow dairy located in northeast Vermont. We 
also grow extra hay to sell, raise Jersey steers to process and sell beef locally, and 
market a small amount of composted manure. We rent the farm started by my hus- 
band’s grandfather, from his aunt and uncle, and it consists of over 200 acres of till- 
able land, including roughly 50 acres of pasture where we graze our herd in tem- 
perate months. We also raise all of our own young stock or replacement heifers. We 
have two young boys, ages 3 and 2. 
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Along with being an active partner on the farm, I have a full-time job with a 
Farm Credit Association as a business consultant, serve as First Vice President of 
our county Farm Bureau and as a dairy cattle judge for various youth and 4-H 
dairy shows across New England. I did not grow up on a farm but got involved in 
agriculture through a 4-H dairy project as a young girl in 1989. Since then, I have 
not let go of my Jersey cows. I boarded my animals on neighboring farms and as 
fate would have it met a dairy farmer who I would eventually settle down with, 
bringing my Jerseys along. I have a bachelor’s degree from Cornell University where 
I focused on agribusiness management and a master’s in business administration 
from the F.W. Olin School of Business at Babson College. 

My husband and I are both proud to be first-generation dairy farmers. Starting 
out on our own in building our farm has required a lot of hard work and at times 
has been tremendously challenging. Being able to raise our young sons in a farming 
lifestyle, and living out our dreams of caring for his family’s land and our animals 
while producing food for our neighbors and community, though, has been hugely re- 
warding. 

As we have started out, our overall focus is building a farm that is sustainable — 
one that is not just productive and profitable today but one that we can pass on 
to our sons 25 years down the road. They are a daily reminder of the importance 
of sustainability. That is why we have diversified and started our direct farm sales; 
and that also is why we fully embrace using technology to farm better and with less 
impact on our surroundings. 

Farming with a backdrop of rolling green pastures edged with woods and wedged 
between a mountain and a lake in a small New England town sometimes comes 
with preconceived notions. Often it seems people think that our farm is like some- 
thing out of a Norman Rockwell painting. And indeed, passers-by have mistaken us 
for an organic dairy farm. Yet, we are a conventional operation and we believe that 
using tools such as biotech crops helps us to farm sustainably. 

Biotechnology crops are essential to feeding our cows and calves. When we can, 
we pasture feed our livestock. But as the past 2 months have shown, harsh New 
England weather can make this impossible in winter and early spring. So during 
those months, we feed cows and calves grass that we have processed into hay or 
grass silage. Additionally, throughout the year we rely on both corn and soy based 
feeds to complete a total mixed ration that makes the best use of our grass by bal- 
ancing the needs of our cattle with the nutrients our forages provide and filling in 
what is missing. 

This gives us a unique perspective on the importance of biotechnology. I believe 
that biotech varieties improve efficiency and productivity of farming. I also believe 
that biotechnology enables us to lessen the environmental impact that growing can 
have because less fertilizer and pesticides are used to grow an abundant crop. 

The use of biotechnology on our farm is also important to the economic sustain- 
ability of our small business. In speaking with our dairy nutritionist, he pointed out 
that the only non-GMO feed he could get us right now was organic. There simply 
is no non-GMO grain available to us, or the freight cost would be so prohibitive it’s 
not a real option. Thus, an organic basic 20 percent protein complete feed would cost 
$750 per ton; the same conventional feed is currently $333 per ton. On our small 
farm, we purchase about 16 tons of grain per month. So, using 16 tons, that would 
more than double our grain bill, or in hard numbers we would spend $5,328 per 
month for regular feed or $12,000 per month on organic feed — a difference of $6,672 
a month or $80,064 per year. I do not see how we could profitably farm in the long 
term with those increased feed costs. It is important to note that we choose to not 
be organic for several reasons and thus would not receive an organic premium for 
our milk even if we used the organic grain mix simply to feed a non-GMO feed. 

As a small farm just starting out, we are constantly exploring new opportunities 
to grow our business. One of the things we have been looking at recently is growing 
our own corn and alfalfa. Given our location, we will need shorter-day corn varieties, 
meaning it would grow in less time than average. Here again, we would want the 
choice of the best seed regardless of breeding technology; genetic engineering offers 
the best options. Economically it makes the best sense. Incidentally, over 97 percent 
of the corn grown for silage in Vermont is biotech crop. 

We face a challenge brought on by what many in agriculture see as the spread 
of misinformation about modern agricultural practices, creating the potential for 
limiting our ability to use biotechnology in order to best utilize the resources we 
have in sustainable ways. In many cases, this has already happened as we saw with 
the controversy over the use of recombinant Bovine Somatotropin (rBST), a tech- 
nology that has no adverse effects on human health but was rejected by some con- 
sumers for no sound scientific reason. While many said that rBST was an example 
of the evils of “big agriculture,” the truth is that many small dairy farms used rBST 
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as a way to improve and grow their businesses, better utilizing existing resources 
including land base and without needing more capital expenditures. Now, driven by 
the marketplace, our cooperative generally must restrict its members from using 
rBST. Thus, that option has effectively been taken away from us. 

Now the agriculture industry is facing increased scrutiny for its use of bio- 
technology — a technology that has enabled farmers to increase yields while reducing 
the use of land, pesticides, fertilizers, water, and even fuel. Despite the fact that 
there is no credible study of biotech crops that has found them unsafe for human 
and animal consumption, some special interest groups are still choosing to spread 
misinformation, reject the technology and demand it be labeled on food products. 

I welcome consumers who want to know more about how their food is produced — 
they have a right to know that the meals they serve at the family dining table every 
night is safe and nutritious. But a very small percentage of the population should 
not be able to impose their personal, non-science-based food preferences on the rest 
of us — prompting food prices to increase and driving farms like mine out of busi- 
ness. 

Certainly, as a dairy farmer, increasing food and feed costs would have a dev- 
astating impact on my business. Beyond our farm gate, though, we know the impact 
would be just as brutal. Rural northeast Vermont, like many rural areas around the 
country, has a lot of good people who put in a hard day’s work but are just barely 
getting by as best they can. This means that, for instance, 80 percent of the children 
in our elementary school receive free or reduced school lunches. It is their families 
who would suffer the most from price increases caused by mandatory biotech label- 
ing — those who can least afford it. 

As a mother and a consumer, I choose not to purchase organic or non-GMO food 
at the store. I will support my local community, however, and may purchase organic 
or non-GMO food at a farmers’ market or directly at a farm stand. I generally do 
not believe in paying the higher premium for these foods because they provide no 
added nutritional or health benefits. With a growing family and a growing farm 
business, we have a lot of other places to spend our hard-earned money. Further- 
more, I feel secure in the regulatory steps that have been taken to the food produced 
and available for sale in the grocery store to ensure it is safe to feed my family. 

The fact is that American farmers offer consumers more food choices, while pro- 
viding the safest food supply than any other time in our nation’s history. Of course, 
living and working on a farm and being exposed to farm publications and reports, 
my view on how food is grown is different than that of a typical mom. There is infor- 
mation out there for those who are interested. It’s just a matter of getting it from 
reliable sources. Some food companies are voluntarily labeling their products, some 
participate in the transparent USDA Certified Organic program and still some use 
third-party verification and a “Non-GMO” label. 

Moreover, I feel even better knowing that food produced with biotechnology or 
biotech ingredients has been done so with some sort of advantage in mind — whether 
it’s environmental, health or otherwise. I certainly do not believe a mandatory 
biotech label is necessary; in fact there are more responsible ways to spend [my] 
taxpayer monies. Be that as it is, if consumers are to drive some sort of label re- 
quirement I believe it should be done in a cohesive way at the Federal level. 

You must be aware that recently my state, the State of Vermont, passed a manda- 
tory GMO-labeling law. As you can guess, there has been a fair amount of chatter 
about it. I am frustrated with it. I believe that there are better uses of the state’s 
time, and taxpayer resources, than imposing regulations on a technology that has 
been used and proven safe for over 2 decades. I am also concerned about the impact 
this law will have on the cost and availability of food in Vermont’s grocery stores. 

I might also add that in New England, states are very close and it is very easy 
and often more convenient at times to cross borders for various reasons. Our farm, 
for example, is not too far from the border with New Hampshire; we can get there 
in an hour. If the Vermont labeling law is activated, there will likely be one label 
on food in Vermont, and another on the exact same products in New Hampshire and 
the rest of the country raising questions about whether or not the product is actu- 
ally the same. This serves no one’s interests — not consumers, not farmers, not food 
producers. 

Further, our close-knit surrounding states are considering their own GMO-label- 
ing bills. Currently, the Vermont law exempts meat and dairy from being labeled. 
Others may not exempt those products. As I sell my Jersey beef, processed at a 
USDA certified facility, to people in other states, this may directly affect my product 
and my ability to market it. 

In all of this, I think that it is so important for there to be an ongoing conversa- 
tion with consumers about this topic. Too many times, farmers feel like they just 
need to tell their stories better and to “educate”; while this is part of it, I think that 
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we also need to do a better job of listening to consumers, to their questions and con- 
cerns and addressing them. 

I volunteer for an online effort called Ask the Farmers. It is a collaborative re- 
source made up of farmers from all across the country and Canada; and from all 
different aspects of farming — animal ag, biotech crops, organic, conventional, small, 
large, etc.. I’m very excited to help in an effort to put more good information out 
there — be it for genetic engineering, dairy farming, animal welfare, balancing life 
with work, farm or family. I am happy to continue to speak up for our right to farm 
in the best way we know possible; which in our case includes biotechnology. 

I will continue to pursue an active presence on Facebook, Twitter and Instagram 
as well as more traditional communication routes via newspapers, church meetings 
or everyday conversation, sharing articles and ideas along with my knowledge about 
the opportunities and challenges we face as modern-day farmers and parents. If I 
have one person or ten people reach out to me for a question or appreciating my 
hands-on and practical perspective from the farm, then I have succeeded. And I 
have. 

I may add that I testified at a Subcommittee hearing on this very topic last sum- 
mer and received some rude comments from total strangers on social media. I tried 
to start a conversation with those folks who were interested in having one and ig- 
nored those who were more interested in making personal comments and being bul- 
lies. It was not always the most pleasant experience, but being a dairy farmer I’m 
used to having to do dirty jobs from time to time. But even with those negative en- 
counters, or maybe because of them, I was eager to come back to share my experi- 
ences with all of the Members of the Committee. 

I personally believe that there is room for many different styles of responsible 
farming — the freedom to operate your business or organize your life as you see fit 
is one of the things that makes America great and our economy strong. I also be- 
lieve that biotechnology plays a major role in our collective ability to not only feed 
a growing global population, but to also make individual improvements on our own 
farms be it 50 cows or 5,000 cows; a cash crop operation or an apple orchard; a mul- 
tiple-generation farm or a beginning farmer. Even though less than two percent of 
the U.S. population now lives on farms or is actively involved in farming, agri- 
culture comes in all different sizes and shapes and we need every one of them. Just 
as importantly, we give consumers options when they go to the grocery store. 

We know more now than we have ever have about growing food, or caring for ani- 
mals, and this helps us to achieve a level of productivity that previous generations 
of farmers would envy. I am proud of how far the American farmer has come, just 
as I am proud of how far we have come on our own farm. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to be here today and to share my experience 
with biotechnology. 

About Agri-Mark 

Agri-Mark, with more than a billion dollars in 2014 sales, markets more than 300 
million gallons of farm fresh milk each year for about 1,200 dairy farm families in 
New England and New York. The cooperative is headquartered in Methuen, Mass., 
has been marketing milk for dairy farmers since 1913, and actively represents their 
legislative interests in the Northeast and in Washington, D.C. 

About the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 

Since 1929, NCFC has been the voice of America’s farmer cooperatives. NCFC val- 
ues farmer ownership and control in the production and distribution chain; the eco- 
nomic viability of farmers and the businesses they own; and vibrant rural commu- 
nities. We have an extremely diverse membership, which we view as one of our 
sources of strength — our members span the country, supply nearly every agricul- 
tural input imaginable, provide credit and related financial services (including ex- 
port financing), and market a wide range of commodities and value-added products. 

American agriculture is a modern-day success story. America’s farmers produce 
the world’s safest, most abundant food supply for consumers at prices far lower than 
the world average. Farmer cooperatives are an important part of the success of 
American agriculture. Cooperatives differ from other businesses because they are 
member-owned and are operated for the shared benefit of their members. 

Farmer cooperatives enhance competition in the agricultural marketplace by act- 
ing as bargaining agents for their member’ products; providing market intelligence 
and pricing information; providing competitively priced farming supplies; and 
vertically integrating their members’ production and processing. There are over 
3,000 farmer cooperatives across the U.S., and earnings from their activities (known 
as patronage) are returned to their farmer members, helping improve their mem- 
bers’ income from the marketplace. 
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About the National Milk Producers Federation 

The National Milk Producers Federation (NMPF), based in Arlington, Va., devel- 
ops and carries out policies that advance the well-being of U.S. dairy producers and 
the cooperatives they collectively own. The members of NMPF’s cooperatives 
produce the majority of the U.S., milk supply, making NMPF the voice of nearly 
32,000 dairy producers on Capitol Hill and with government agencies. For more on 
NMPF’s activities, visit www.nmpf.org. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I appreciate that. Mr. Clarkson? 

STATEMENT OF LYNN CLARKSON, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER, 
CLARKSON GRAIN COMPANY, INC., CERRO GORDO, IL 

Mr. Clarkson. Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, 
and other Members of the Committee, thank you for inviting me 
here today. I am the President of Clarkson Grain Company located 
in Cerro Gordo, Illinois. Clarkson Grain was founded in 1974 by 
the Clarkson family, pioneering direct delivery marketing to link 
farmers directly to end-users. From that beginning, we have grown 
into a grain, oilseed, and ingredient supplier to manufacturing 
companies making food and animal feed with clients around the 
world. The company procures its raw materials, primarily corn and 
soybeans, from farmers in the United States and Canada. We oper- 
ate our own commercial storage, cleaning, and handling facilities, 
a barge station, rail sidings. Our products include corn and soy 
flours, masa, lechitin, whole grains, organic, non-GMO and GMO. 

United States farmers excel in delivering the lowest cost agricul- 
tural products with a grade standard acceptable to clients. Since 
our inception, we have segregated corn and soy by variety and mar- 
ket distinction to realize greater value for producers and end-users. 
Buyers of these identity preserved grains are now asking for fea- 
tures that guarantee their access to particular markets such as 
GMO specific, non-GMO, and organic. Such buyers range from 
small family companies to the largest food manufacturers. Ship- 
ments range from a small bag to 55,000 ton vessels. 

These market preferences are increasingly defining both our do- 
mestic and international markets. To secure corn and soy sought 
by these buyers, we contract with farmers before planting to get 
particular varieties raised in accord with buyers’ wishes. We secure 
grower cooperation by paying premiums. 

Our goal is simple: a happy client. We are not in the business 
to win a scientific or political argument. We are in business to 
please clients seeking legitimate product distinctions. We don’t tell 
clients what they should want. We ask them what they want and 
try to get it for them. 

As an identity preserved (IP) merchant, Clarkson Grain is not at 
all opposed to the development and commercialization of GMO 
crops. Producers and their supply chain partners however need to 
recognize that production and handling of any crop has to be con- 
ducted in such a way that preferred market access is recognized 
and honored. Neighboring farmers must have the ability to serve 
their preferred markets, whether GMO, non-GMO, or organic. Mar- 
ket access and choice are critical to this. Wherever you fall on the 
GMO spectrum, it is clear to me as an ingredient supplier that an 
increasingly significant percentage of consumers want additional 
transparency in labeling. These consumers, the GMO sensitive. 
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have certainly proved themselves to be a significant and vocal voice 
for transparency in labeling. 

The cost of disregarding this voice is increased social conflict, ex- 
pensive political battles, and uncertainty provided by prolonged 
court cases. For farmers who use GMOs, this process prolongs the 
difficulty for the biotech industry to bring traits responsibly into 
the market. Everyone would win if we could lower the temperature 
and manage the conflict over GMO technology. 

One critical way to lower the temperature is through a rational 
uniform national standard for the labeling of food that is not pro- 
duced using GMO traits. Such an action is in the fundamental in- 
terests of both consumers and farmers. Consumers have a right to 
exercise their choice and avoid. Farmers have a right to take ad- 
vantage of this new market. The creation of a standard could be 
accomplished through a mandatory labeling scheme, but it is my 
belief that a more appropriate approach is through a voluntary la- 
beling program. I believe that such approach would be less conten- 
tious, less adversarial, and less expensive. 

I believe we are in a similar place to where we were with emerg- 
ing organic market in the early 1990s. At that time differing state 
standards for organic products were emerging. The result was con- 
sumer confusion. Independent companies jumped in. More confu- 
sion. Each one was saying their standard was better than the next. 
So it was a negative for the entire sector. 

Once the organic sector settled on a uniform national definition 
responsibly overseen by the USDA, consumer confidence returned 
and served as the fundamental rationale for explosive growth. 

It is my belief the non-GMO market would also grow if it had 
a uniform national standard overseen by the USDA. The USDA has 
a world-class reputation of managing process-verified programs. It 
seems to me to be straightforward. Let Congress establish a uni- 
form standard, let USDA oversee it, step back, and let the market- 
place work as it does. 

To sum up, I want to offer one more rationale for establishing a 
uniform standard. Labeling drives other activities along the supply 
chain such as seed production. Many producers struggle with a 
lack of appropriate non-GMO seed. For all these pieces to work to- 
gether within a reasonable time frame, farmers must have access 
to an adequate supply. 

So in closing I ask for several things. First, Congress to support 
a farmer’s freedom to produce for his preferred markets without 
being dominated by his neighbor’s market decisions. I ask Congress 
to support through adequate funding, research in non-GMO corn 
and soy varieties. I ask Congress to support a farmers’ choice of hy- 
brids or quality attributes, GMO presence or absence, or organic or 
non-organic. I ask Congress to help those of us in the countryside 
to always balance and respect a producer’s production decisions as 
they provide a safe and abundant food supply for the world’s needs. 

Thank you. I would be happy to answer any questions later 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Clarkson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Lynn Clarkson, President and Founder, Clarkson 
Grain Company, Inc., Cerro Gordo, IL 

Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and other Members of the Com- 
mittee, thank you for inviting me here today to talk about the costs and impacts 
of mandatory biotech labeling laws. My name is Lynn Clarkson. I am the President 
of Clarkson Grain Company, Inc., located in Cerro Gordo, Illinois, a small rural com- 
munity about 3 hours south of Chicago. 

Clarkson Grain was founded in 1974 by the Clarkson family, which pioneered “Di- 
rect Delivery Marketing” to link farmers directly to end-users. From that modest be- 
ginning, we have grown and evolved into a grain, oilseed, and ingredient supplier 
to the food manufecturing and animal-feed industries serving clients around the 
world. The company procures its raw materials — particularly corn and soy from 
farmers in the United States and Canada. 

We operate our own commercial storage, cleaning and handling facilities as well 
as organic soy processing facilities, a barge station and rail sidings. Our products 
include corn and soy flours, masa, meal, refined soy oil, lechitin, whole grains, and 
organic and non-GMO grains and oilseeds. 

United States farmers and its supply chain partners like us excel in delivering 
the lowest cost agricultural products within a grade standard acceptable to clients 
around the world. Since our inception, we have segregated corn and soy by variety 
and market distinction to realize greater value for our producers and end-users. 
Buyers of these Identity Preserved (IP) grains are now asking for features that 
guarantee their access to particular markets such as GMO specific, non-GMO and 
organic. 

Such buyers range from small family companies to the largest food manufactur- 
ers, starch and oil processors and feeders. Shipments range from small bags to 
55,000 ton ocean vessels. 

These market preferences are increasingly defining both our domestic and inter- 
national markets. To secure corn and soy sought by these buyers, we contract with 
farmers before planting to secure particular varieties raised in accord with buyers’ 
wishes. We secure grower cooperation by paying premiums that justify continuing 
participation in IP programs year after year. 

Our goal is simple; a happy client. We are not in business to win scientific or po- 
litical arguments. We are in business to please clients seeking legitimate product 
distinctions. We don’t tell clients what they should want. We ask them what they 
want and help them find it. 

In the early days of our business, our major challenge was to keep corn and soy 
types segregated by variety. Buyer, seller, and grower could visibly see the distinc- 
tions. That changed with the commercial introduction of GMO traits. Within a few 
years, GMO sensitive markets brought new distinctions into play. For example, in 
those early days, Japanese buyers for the soyfood industry worked with the Associa- 
tion of Official Seed Certifying Agencies to develop testing and segregation protocols. 

As an IP merchant, Clarkson Grain is not at all opposed to the development and 
commercialization of GMO crops. Producers and their supply chain partners how- 
ever must recognize that production and handling of any of any crop has to be con- 
ducted in a way so that preferred market access is recognized and honored. Neigh- 
boring farmers must have the ability to serve their preferred markets — whether 
GMO, non-GMO or organic. Market access and choice must be preserved. I believe 
that this respect and recognition can occur. 

Wherever you fall on the pro- or anti-GMO spectrum, it is clear to me as an ingre- 
dient supplier that an increasingly significant percentage of consumers want addi- 
tional transparency in labeling so that they may purchase the food types they and 
their families desire. These consumers what one might call, GMO sensitive, have 
certainly proved themselves to be a significant and vocal voice for increased trans- 
parency in food labeling. 

The cost of disregarding this voice is increased social conflict, expensive political 
battles, and uncertainty provided by prolonged court cases. For my farmers in Illi- 
nois who use GMO’s this process simply prolongs the difficulty for the biotech indus- 
try to bring traits responsibly into the market. Those concerned about GMOs how- 
ever deserve to be respected even while the biotech industry continues its efforts 
to market its traits at the consumer level. Everyone would win if we could lower 
the temperature and manage the conflict over GMO technology. 

I am convinced that one critical way to lower the temperature is through a ration- 
al uniform national standard for the labeling of food that is not produced using 
GMO traits. Such an action is in the fundamental interests of both consumers and 
farmers. Consumers have a right to exercise their choice to avoid GMOs. Farmers 
have a right to take advantage of this new market. The creation of a standard could 
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be accomplished through a mandatory labeling scheme but it is my belief that a 
more appropriate approach is through a voluntary labeling program. I believe that 
such an approach would be less contentious, less adversarial and less expensive. 

Here’s why I have reached my conclusion. I believe we are at a similar place in 
the labeling of non-GMO products to that of the emerging organic market in the 
early 1990’s 

At that time differing state standards for organic products were beginning to 
emerge. The result was consumer confusion. With no uniform national organic 
standard, states were free to tout their differences. The private-sector also got into 
the act. There were numerous private certifiers each claiming to be better than the 
other. Consumers didn’t understand these differences but more importantly they be- 
came put off by the sniping in the marketplace. As a result, the entire sector suf- 
fered. 

Once the organic sector settled on a uniform national definition, responsibly over- 
seen by the tj.S. Department of Agriculture, consumer confidence returned and 
served as the fundamental rationale for the explosive growth we currently see with- 
in the sector. U.S. sales of organic products in 2013 were $35.1 billion. This remark- 
able growth rests on one thing; a uniform national standard, responsibly, overseen 
by a Federal agency. 

It is my belief the non-GMO market would also grow if there were a uniform na- 
tional standard, overseen, by USDA. USDA has world class expertise in managing 
process verified programs. It seems to me to be straightforward. Let Congress estab- 
lish a uniform standard, let USDA oversee it, step back and let the marketplace 
work. 

As I begin to sum up, I want to offer one more rationale for establishing a uniform 
standard or definition of a non-GMO label. Labeling drives other activities along the 
supply chain such as seed production. Many producers struggle with a lack of appro- 
priate non-GMO corn and soy varieties to meet specific market needs. 

I am convinced a national non-GMO labeling program would send a clear single 
to input suppliers such as seed breeders that the non-GMO marketplace is here to 
stay. I do not believe that would be the case is we had a proliferation of state label- 
ing programs. I believe non-GMO is a legitimate and growing market and that con- 
sumers deserve to know what that is in their food so can make their choices with 
their hard-earned dollars. 

For that to occur within a reasonable time frame, farmers must have access to 
an adequate supply of high 3 delding non-GMO corn and soy varieties. 

In closing I offer the following thoughts as you consider an appropriate role for 
Congress to take in this emerging marketplace: 

1. I ask Congress to support a farmer’s freedom to produce for his preferred mar- 
kets without being dominated by his neighbor’s production choices. As you 
can see this sword cuts both ways. 

2. I ask Congress to support through adequate funding, research in non-GMO 
corn and soy varieties so that farmers might rapidly access this new market. 

3. I ask Congress to support a farmers’ choice of hybrids or quality attributes, 
GMO presence or absence, or organic or non-organic production methods. 

4. And I ask Congress to help us in the countryside to always balance and re- 
spect a producer’s production decisions as they provide a safe and abundant 
food supply for the world’s needs. 

Thank you for this opportunity. I am happy to answer any questions you might 
have. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Clarkson. Mr. Dempsey? 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS W. DEMPSEY, Jr., PRESIDENT AND 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, SNACK FOOD ASSOCIATION, 
ARLINGTON, VA 

Mr. Dempsey. I want to thank the Committee, Chairman 
Conaway, and Ranking Member Peterson for holding this hearing 
to provide a balanced review of one of the most critical issues fac- 
ing the food industry today, the labeling of genetically modified or- 
ganisms, or GMOs. 

My name is Tom Dempsey. I have served as the President and 
Chief Executive Officer of the Snack Food Association since 2013. 
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Prior to joining SFA, I was the President of one of the largest pri- 
vately owned snack brands in the United States. We represent over 
400 companies in the snack industry. My members include both bil- 
lion-dollar multi-category companies and small family-owned busi- 
nesses in the second and third generation of management. More 
than V 2 of SFA members have sales of less than $100 million a 
year, and many are the primary employers in their communities. 

Mandatory GMO labeling would impact nearly every aspect of 
my members’ businesses, upping costs by requiring increased prod- 
uct inventory, added complexity for packaging and distribution 
processes, and extensive new regulatory and training requirements. 
Absent a Federal solution, manufacturers will have essentially 
three options to comply with a state GMO labeling law: redesign 
their packaging, reformulate products so that no labeling is re- 
quired, or halt sales to that state. Each option is difficult, costly, 
time-intensive, and at worst, could eliminate jobs and consumer 
choice in the marketplace. Smaller companies may not have these 
options at all. 

A patchwork of mandatory GMO labeling laws would pose sig- 
nificant burdens on the manufacturing process itself. They would 
require separate storage for GMO and non-GMO products through- 
out the entire supply chain beginning with the farmer and extend- 
ing through the various stages of production and distribution. 
Aside from new administrative and recordkeeping burdens, snack 
makers would be forced to clean and boil the sheeting, baking, fry- 
ing, and seasoning lines between GMO and non-GMO production 
runs with extensive time costly delays. 

Duplicative film labeling for the same stock keeping unit or SKU 
assigned to each product line is also a problem. Film, the industry’s 
term for snack bag packaging, would need to be changed mid-pro- 
duction and two separate inventories of the same finished product 
must be kept. If one, ten, or 25 states enact different GMO labeling 
laws, this process would become even more burdensome and dif- 
ficult to comply with, particularly from an interstate commerce per- 
spective. 

Significant lead times and costs would also go into bag changes. 
The cost in plate charges, new film, and administrative oversight 
could be more than $750,000 for 800 SKUs, and the process could 
take 20 to 26 weeks. 

GMO and non-GMO producers must continue to be segregated by 
state, from the factory to the grocery store, resulting in increased 
distribution costs and heightened opportunity for mistakes. 

To be clear, the hardest hit by this will be one-plant operators 
with a single line of production. These costs could put family-owned 
businesses out of business and increase consolidation in the indus- 
try. 

While it is sometimes assumed that companies could remove 
GMO ingredients from their products, this is unrealistic because 
the availability of non-GMO crops, as you have heard, is limited. 
Over 80 percent of the corn, cotton, and soybean crops in the 
United States are produced with biotechnology, all of these prod- 
ucts, which are staple items in the snack food production. 

Our members will not have the opportunity to increase their con- 
tracts with farmers or mills for non-GMO corn, for instance, for 
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over 2 years. Transitioning to GMO-free production will not happen 
overnight from genetically engineered plants. 

Some manufacturers may choose to end distribution in states 
that require GMO labeling resulting in fewer product options for 
consumers and causing a ripple effect in the grocery industry. Even 
if manufacturers notify grocers of their intent to stop selling in a 
state, manufacturers could run the risk of being fined if retailers 
do not comply or if mistakes happen in the distribution process. 

Fewer players in the aisle could mean less incentive to keep 
quality high and prices low. Fewer products could disproportion- 
ately cause job losses for some in the distribution chain. 

Ultimately, a patchwork of state GMO laws will hit consumers 
the hardest in result in either increased cost at the grocery store 
or less availability of products on store shelves. Current Federal 
law mandates food labels for safety and nutritional purposes, and 
because GMOs as you have heard have proven to have no material 
difference than non-GMOs, there is no food safety or nutritional 
difference that requires an additional label. Going down a path 
which calls for mandatory GMO labels sets a bad precedent for fu- 
ture calls for mandatory labels for issues that are not related to 
food safety or nutrition. 

Consumers already have the option to purchase non-GMO foods, 
and these options continue to expand. For over a decade, both the 
USDA’s National Organic Program and the independent Non-GMO 
Project have certified that foods are organic and GMO-free respec- 
tively. 

Many SFA members have already made the significant invest- 
ment in marketing decisions to display these voluntary labels. 
Forcing companies to re-label more than 80 percent of their prod- 
ucts does nothing but add cost, confusion, and may limit the 
choices. 

SFA does not have a single member company that manufactures, 
distributes, and sells in just one state which makes a state labeling 
law incredibly complex. Multiply these challenges by five, ten, or 
25 states and an insurmountable burden is placed on the supply 
chain. SFA supports a voluntary labeling standard which elimi- 
nates the proposed patchwork of state laws and allows the market 
forces that are already in place to continue to inform the consumer. 
As more and more states continue to pursue different mandatory 
GMO labeling laws, manufacturers and consumers alike need the 
consistency of a Federal standard, and we need it urgently. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Dempsey follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thomas W. Dempsey, Jr., President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Snack Food Association, Arlington, VA 

Introduction 

First, I would like to thank the House Agriculture Committee, Chairman 
Conaway, and Ranking Member Peterson for holding this hearing to review of one 
of the most critical issues facing the food industry today, the labeling of genetically 
modified organisms, better known as GMOs. I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

My name is Tom Dempsey. I have served as the President and Chief Executive 
Officer of the Snack Food Association (SFA) since 2013. Prior to joining SFA, I was 
the President of one of the largest privately owned snack brands in the United 
States (U.S.) where I spent 24 years in total, 5 of which I served as the President 
overseeing all areas of sales, marketing, finance, human resources, manufacturing. 
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distribution, research and development, and purchasing. Today at SFA, I represent 
more than 400 companies who produce a wide variety of snacks ranging from po- 
tato, tortilla, and pita chips to pork rinds and meat snacks, to crackers, popcorn, 
granola bars, and trail mix, as well as dried fruit and nut mixtures. SFA members 
range from billion-dollar multi-category companies to small family owned and oper- 
ated businesses, some of which are in the second and third generation of manage- 
ment. More than half of SFA members do less than $100M/year in sales and many 
are the primary employer in their community. 

GMO Labeling Debate 

Over the last several years there have been a number of state ballot initiatives 
calling for mandatory GMO labeling. While voters have rejected ballot initiatives 
calling for mandatory GMO labeling in four states: California, Washington, Colo- 
rado, and Oregon, the Vermont State Legislature approved the nation’s first manda- 
tory GMO labeling law. Act 120, in April 2014. Two other states, Connecticut and 
Maine have mandatory GMO labeling laws on the books, but don’t become effective 
until certain population or surrounding state triggers are met. In addition, since 
January 2015, 28 states and Puerto Rico have introduced over 70 different pieces 
of legislation calling for some type of mandatory GMO labeling of foods. 

Mandatory GMO labeling at the state level would impact nearly every aspect of 
SFA members’ business, upping costs by requiring increased product inventory, 
added complexity for packaging and distribution processes, and extensive new regu- 
latory and training requirements. 

Absent a Federal GMO solution, manufacturers will have essentially three options 
in order to comply with a state labeling law such as Vermont’s Act 120: order new 
packaging for products, reformulate products so that no labeling is required, or halt 
sales to that state. Each option is difficult, costly, time-intensive, and at worst, could 
eliminate jobs and consumer choice in the marketplace which I will further discuss. 
I will also outline why some food manufacturers, most likely small and midsize fam- 
ily businesses, do not have all of these options available and could be impacted the 
most. 

Production Processes 

One of the biggest barriers that prevents a company from complying with state 
by state GMO labeling laws is the manufacturing process itself 

First, it would require separate storage for GMO and non-GMO products through- 
out the entire supply chain. Farmers will need to separate their crops in planting 
and when transporting to grain elevators or manufacturers. Once a grain elevator 
or manufacturer receives the raw materials from farmers they too will need to store 
and produce GMO and non-GMO materials separately. Aside from new administra- 
tive and recordkeeping burdens, manufactures will need to add separate storage 
areas to their facilities in order to segregate these products. Tortilla processing pro- 
vides an excellent example. The story begins with the corn. There are two ways to 
begin the process: one, by cooking the corn into a mash and the other by purchasing 
corn masa (flour), adding water to it, and then sheeting it for cutting into the tri- 
angle shapes we all know as tortilla chips. A mandatory labeling scheme would re- 
quire two different silos to hold GMO and non-GMO bulk corn and masa (flour). 

Given the expense of manufacturing machinery, snack makers may be forced to 
use the same equipment and conduct thorough cleaning of the sheeting, baking, fry- 
ing, and seasoning lines between GMO and non-GMO production runs to ensure no 
contamination occurs. Such a process could take nearly 2 hours and would lead to 
a loss in valuable production time. It is not likely a manufacturer would have the 
financial means or the floor space to invest in separate equipment for GMO and 
non-GMO production. 

Another complicating factor is the need for duplicative labeling film for the same 
stock keeping unit or SKU assigned to each product line. In order to comply with 
a state labeling law, our members will need to change film in mid-production and 
then keep two separate inventories of the same finished product: one with GMO 
identification specifically for sale in a state that enacts mandatory GMO labeling, 
and the other for the rest of the distribution area. Companies would not be able to 
use a single state-required label for all of its products if a patchwork of var3ring 
state rules were enacted. Separating finished products for not only one, but five, ten, 
or even twenty states with various labeling requirements would be incredibly chal- 
lenging and nearly impossible for a manufacturer to carry out. Such a labeling 
scheme impedes on interstate commerce. 

Significant lead times and costs also go into a bag design change. One SFA mem- 
ber estimated they would need to change over 800 SKUs to continue to sell in 
Vermont alone. The cost in plate charges, new film, and administrative oversight 
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in this instance could be more than $750,000. The actual cost of the run after con- 
verting the film would be approximately 25 percent higher due to the shorter pro- 
duction runs of non-GMO product that would be required to fulfill orders in 
Vermont, for example. The actual process of designing, compliance review, plate 
making, and lead-time for film would be 20-26 weeks. This would become even more 
complicated if additional states pass their own onerous regulations with different 
specific requirements. 

After production, the distribution of most snack foods comes off, in most cases, 
a route truck with direct service to the grocery store. A state law such as Vermont’s 
Act 120 will mandate a dual inventory for each SKU for every step along the dis- 
tribution channel. The end result will be increased distribution costs and heightened 
opportunity for mistakes. 

To be clear, the hardest hit by this will be the small, family-owned companies 
with just one plant or just a single line of production. Quite frankly, these costs 
could put some companies out of business and thereby increase consolidation in the 
industry by reducing the players to a few multi-category, multi-national players that 
can better take on the added cost of sourcing and segregating GMO and non-GMO 
crops. All of these changes will add final product costs to the consumer. The precise 
amount of added cost depends on each company’s cost structure. 

Sourcing Challenges 

In order to avoid the need for duplicate labels in a state like Vermont, it is some- 
times assumed that companies could simply remove the GMO ingredients from their 
products altogether. This is unrealistic because the availability of non-GMO crops 
is very limited. My understanding is that over 80 percent of the corn, cotton, and 
soybean crops in the U.S. are harvested from genetically engineered plants. ^ Snack 
food companies purchase a large majority of their ingredients derived from these 
plants. 

For instance, the process for producing potato chips begins with developing a 
large network of growers for potatoes, contracting quantities in advance of plantings 
and harvests, and purchasing cooking oils such as cottonseed or soybean in advance 
to secure quantities and pricing. The same goes for other crops. One tortilla chip 
manufacturer told me that they would not have the opportunity to increase their 
contracts for non-GMO corn for a minimum of 2 years. Transitioning to GMO-free 
production could not happen overnight, or even by 2016, as is specified in Vermont’s 
Act 120, for example. 

Impact on Consumers and the Economy 

On the other hand, manufacturers could also choose to end the distribution of 
their lines specifically in states that require mandatory GMO labeling. However, 
ceasing distribution isn’t simple. Aside from limiting product options to consumers, 
there would be a ripple effect in the grocery industry. Retailers would need to be 
notified of the decision to stop selling in a state and manufacturers could run the 
risk of being fined if retailers do not comply. 

Fewer players in the aisle could mean less incentive to keep quality high and 
prices low. Decreased promotion and distribution means fewer route sales people 
needed to deliver the product and job losses for some in the distribution chain, such 
as drivers, warehouse personnel, account executives, and field management. Fewer 
jobs could also lead to a decrease in tax revenue in a particular state. 

Ultimately, a patchwork of state and local GMO labeling laws will hit consumers 
the hardest resulting in either increased costs at the grocery store or less avail- 
ability of products on store shelves. 

A recent study performed by economists at Cornell University concluded that 
mandatory GMO labeling laws would increase the cost of food by about $500 per 
family per year on average with some families bearing an increased cost of up to 
$1,500 per year.^ These amounts don’t include the regulatory costs the government 
will incur to actually implement the law that would likely be passed onto consumers 
in the form of taxes. 

Role of Labels 

Current Federal law mandates food labels for safety and nutritional purposes. 
And because GMO’s have proven to have no material difference than non-GMOs, 


1 United States Department of Agriculture Economic Research Service. “Recent Trends in GE 
Adoption”. July 14, 2014. Retrieved from: http://www.ers.usda.govldata-productsla<k>ption-of- 
genetically-engitieered-crops-in-the-us Irecent-trends-in-ge-adoption.aspx. 

2 Dyson School of Applied Economics and Management, Cornell University. “Costs of Labeling 
Genetically Modified Food Products in N.Y. State”. May 2014. Retrieved from: http: I ! 
dysoti.cornell.edu I people j profiles ! docs I LabelingNY.pdf. 
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there is no food safety or nutritional difference that requires an additional label. 
Going down a path in which calls for mandatory GMO labels sets a bad precedent 
for future calls for mandatory labels for issues that are not related to food safety 
or nutrition. 

GMO-Free Options Already Exist 

While we firmly believe the science shows that our GMO products are safe, SFA 
members support providing consumers with options in the marketplace. It is impor- 
tant to note that consumers can already choose to purchase non-GMO items and 
these options continue to expand. For over a decade both the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s (USDA) National Organic Program and a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, the Non-GMO Project have certified foods which are organic and non-GMO, re- 
spectively. A company cannot display a USDA Organic Seal or a Non-GMO Project 
Verified Seal without going through an intensive and costly certification process. 
The Non-GMO Project alone has certified over 20,000 non-GMO products and this 
number continues to grow. 

Many SFA members have already made the large investment required to gain 
these voluntary certifications that give our customers the freedom to choose between 
products that are produced, distributed, and marketed as Organic and non-GMO 
and labeled as such. Forcing companies to re-label more than 80 percent of their 
current products does nothing but add cost, confusion, and, ultimately, may limit 
the choices available to consumers. 

Conclusion 

SFA is concerned both about the burden state-level GMO labeling would put on 
interstate commerce, as well as the increased costs that could drive food companies 
out of business or increase food prices for consumers while potentially limiting their 
options in the marketplace. 

SFA does not have a single member company that manufactures, distributes, and 
sells in just one state making a state labeling law incredibly complex to deal with. 
Multiply the challenges I’ve presented here for compliance in Vermont’s Act 120 
times five, or ten, or even 25 states and you place an insurmountable burden on 
our food supply chain and add significant increased cost to our consumers. 

For this reason, SFA supports Federal legislation which eliminates the current 
proposed patchwork of state GMO labeling laws by creating one voluntary GMO 
standard which eliminates confusion, advances food safety, and provides much-need- 
ed consistency for manufacturers and our consumers. 

Again, thank you for your time and consideration of our views. I look forward to 
answering your questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Policinski? Chris, 
go ahead, 5 minutes. I am sorry about that. 

STATEMENT OF CHRIS POLICINSKI, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, LAND O’ LAKES, INC., ARDEN HILLS, MN 

Mr. Policinski. Thank you. Thank you. Chairman Conaway, 
Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the Committee. Thank 
you for holding today’s hearing on the costs and impacts of manda- 
tory biotechnology labeling laws. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify on this important issue. I 
am Chris Policinski, President and CEO of Land O’ Lakes. I also 
serve as Chairman of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 
and am a Board Member of the Grocery Manufacturers Association. 

Land O’ Lakes, based in Arden Hills Minnesota, is a farmer- 
owned cooperative, meaning it is owned, governed, and controlled 
by farmers and local agricultural cooperatives. Land O’ Lakes 
touches more than 300,000 farmers across the country making us 
well-positioned to understand the benefits of biotechnology and the 
impact of measures designed to mandate the labeling of GMO prod- 
ucts. 

Biotech crops have been around for 2 decades and provide ex- 
traordinary benefits to farmers and consumers: higher crop yields 
per acre, less tilling of the land, decreased use of natural resources 
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such as water and land, reduced use of insecticide, better soil qual- 
ity, and lower consumer prices are just some of the benefits GM 
crops provide. 

Despite these benefits and the proven safety of GMOs, some are 
pushing for states to pass laws that would mandate the labeling of 
GMO foods. We are told this is about consumer choice. The con- 
sumers already have these choices and many others. Some choose 
to pay a premium for food that is produced by certain methods, 
such as organic or does not contain certain ingredients, such as 
those that are gluten-free. Others prioritize affordability, accessi- 
bility, convenience, or taste. Voluntary labeling currently presents 
all of these choices in the marketplace, and that is the model that 
should exist for GMO labeling as well. 

Mandating GMO labeling runs contrary to the essential purpose 
of government-mandated labeling, which is to provide consumers 
with accurate and relevant information regarding the safety of the 
foods they eat. Every major health and regulatory organization has 
found that GMOs are as safe as any other food and as such do not 
require any special labeling. 

Mandated GMO labeling is an effort to stigmatize a form of tech- 
nology in an attempt to drive it out of the marketplace. You don’t 
have to take my word for it. Two months ago an activist association 
published an article admitting that the push to enact state-wide 
GMO labeling is part of a larger effort to drive GMOs off the mar- 
ket. In addition to stigmatizing biotechnology, a state-by-state 
patchwork of mandated food labeling laws would be a logistical 
nightmare creating dozens of different standards, different defini- 
tions, and different exemptions. 

Fortunately, Congress has the authority and the responsibility to 
protect the free flow of goods across state lines. Uniformity in our 
nation’s food labeling ensures consumers have consistent, accurate 
information on dairy, poultry, meat, and other foods. Under Fed- 
eral preemption. Congress can create a voluntary uniform national 
solution to the labeling of food products derived from ingredients 
using biotechnology. The value of this approach is that it not only 
respects a consumer’s right to choose but it also respects a farmer’s 
right to choose to use a safe, proven technology. 

Stigmatizing GMO foods through a patchwork of state labeling 
mandates or even mandatory Federal labeling jeopardizes innova- 
tion and threatens the future of development and use of technology 
in agriculture. As a result, farmers will have fewer choices of what 
to plant. We will see higher costs due to crop segregation, lower 
yields, a decline in productivity, and an increased environmental 
footprint. That is dangerous for everyone. 

And this threat is real and imminent. There is currently some 
form of GMO labeling legislation pending in over V2 of our state 
legislatures, and Vermont’s GMO labeling mandate is scheduled to 
take effect next year. That is why I strongly urge Congress to enact 
a common-sense law that will provide farmers and consumers with 
the clarity and certainty needed for meaningful, voluntary food la- 
beling. 

Last year our company supported the Safe and Accurate Food 
Labeling Act, and we understand that similar legislation will be in- 
troduced soon. Updates to the bill from last year may include the 
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creation of a voluntary, non-GMO verification program run by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. We would support such a provision 
which would ensure that consumers get accurate information while 
preserving choices available to shoppers and farmers. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify before this Com- 
mittee. I look forward to working with each of you this year to pass 
a common-sense solution that meets the demands and expectations 
of the American people. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Policinski follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Chris Policinski, President and Chief Executive 
Officer, Land O’ Lakes, Inc., Arden Hills, MN 

Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and Members of the Committee, 
thank you for holding today’s hearing on the costs and impacts of mandatory bio- 
technology labeling laws. I appreciate the opportunity to testify on this important 
issue. I am Chris Policinski, President and CEO of Land O’ Lakes, Inc. I also serve 
as Chairman of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, am on the Board of 
the Grocery Manufacturers Association, and have over 30 years of experience in the 
food and agriculture industry. 

Background on Land O’ Lakes, Inc 

Land O’ Lakes, Inc., based in Arden Hills, Minnesota, is a farmer cooperative, 
meaning it is owned, governed and controlled by farmers and local agricultural co- 
operatives. Land O’ Lakes, Inc. touches more than 300,000 farmers across the coun- 
try. 

While Land O’ Lakes is best known for our dairy business, we are also comprised 
of two other important business units: Winfield, one of the country’s leading dis- 
tributors of agricultural seed and crop protection products; and Purina Animal Nu- 
trition LLC, which provides a valued portfolio of complete feeds, supplements and 
ingredients for animals and livestock. 

Our company touches nearly every aspect of the food supply chain — from farmers, 
to seeds, to production, to handling, to food processing and distribution, to consumer 
foods sales and marketing. Within those sectors, we also represent a cross-section 
of preferences and products. For example, we sell biotech, conventional and organic 
products. This broad and diverse business model makes Land O’ Lakes well posi- 
tioned to understand the benefits of biotechnology, and the impact of measures de- 
signed to mandate the labeling of GMO products. 

Benefits of Biotechnology 

Biotech crops have been around for 2 decades, and provide extraordinary benefits 
to farmers and consumers. Higher crop yields per acre; less tilling of land; decreased 
use of natural resources such as water and land; reduced use of insecticide, better 
soil quality, and lower consumer prices are just some of the benefits GM crops pro- 
vide. 

As the head of a broad agricultural and food company and speaking on behalf of 
our farmer-owners, providing consumers with safe, nutritious, affordable food is our 
number one priority each and every day. That is why we have embraced bio- 
technology. 

Our farmers and cooperatives don’t just use biotechnology, they have adopted this 
technology very quickly. That’s because the benefits that biotechnology provides 
across the board — for producers, the environment and to consumers — are substan- 
tial and have been well-established over decades. 

Our farmers have also adopted this technology because they have confidence in 
the safety of biotechnology. Time and again, biotechnology and genetically modified 
ingredients have been proven safe by organizations such as the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the World Health Organization, the U.S. Food 
& Drug Administration, the American Medical Association, and more. Today, 70- 
80% of the foods we eat in the United States contain ingredients that have been 
genetically modified. 

Options in the Market for Consumers 

We know that customers want accurate and consistent information about the food 
they are buying because we talk with them constantly. We also know that different 
customers prioritize information differently. Our cooperative’s branded lines volun- 
tarily offer many products to meet specific consumer preferences, such as organic. 
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cage-free and low fat. The U.S. Department of Agriculture’s Certified Organic pro- 
gram is a prime example of an effective system that informs consumers and certifies 
products which are available in most grocery stores across the U.S. 

Consumers should, and do, have choices in the marketplace. Some choose to pay 
a premium for food that is produced by certain methods, such as organic, or that 
does not contain certain ingredients, such as those that are gluten-free. Others 
prioritize affordability, accessibility, convenience or taste. Voluntary labeling cur- 
rently presents all of these choices in the marketplace, and that is the model that 
should exist for GMO labeling as well. 

Mandatory, Varying Standards Creates Chaos 

Instead, some are pushing for a different approach. They are working in states 
to pass laws that would mandate the labeling of GMO foods. 

Mandating GMO labeling runs contrary to the essential purpose of government- 
mandated labeling — which is to provide consumers with accurate and relevant infor- 
mation regarding the safety of the food they eat. 

Every major health and regulatory organization has found that GMOs are as safe 
as any other food and as such do not require any special labeling. This is what our 
own FDA has concluded and is further supported by a 2011 summary report from 
the European Commission covering a decade of publicly funded research, 130 re- 
search projects and 500 research groups, which concluded there is no scientific evi- 
dence of higher risks from GE crops. 

Mandated GMO labeling is an effort to stigmatize a form of technology and at- 
tempt to drive it out of the marketplace. You don’t have to take my word for it, 2 
months ago, the Organic Consumers Association published an article admitting that 
the push to enact statewide GMO labeling laws is part of a larger effort to “drive 
GMOs . . . off the market.” 

In addition to stigmatizing biotechnology, a state-by-state patchwork of mandated 
food labeling laws would be a logistical nightmare, creating dozens of different 
standards, different definitions, and different exemptions. 

Some say this approach is about a “consumer right to know,” but knowledge de- 
pends on consistent, accurate information, and their approach fails this basic test. 
Under their patchwork approach, a product may require a GMO label in one state 
but not another. 

Even within states an attempt to mandate GMO labeling will create confusion. 
For example, in the State of Vermont, which has enacted a mandatory GMO label- 
ing law, a can of vegetable soup might be labeled as GMO, but a can of vegetable 
beef soup with roughly the same ingredients will not because meat is exempt from 
the GMO label. This approach doesn’t inform consumers; it creates confusion. 

Inequitable attempts to mandate GMO labeling have been defeated in a number 
of states. However, some groups continue to ignore the science and push a state- 
based agenda that could put our nation’s efficient food supply system at risk. This 
year alone, there is some form of GMO labeling legislation pending in over V 2 of 
our state legislatures. Vermont’s GMO labeling mandate is scheduled to take effect 
next year. 

While it’s a small state in terms of population, Vermont’s law will have a signifi- 
cant impact in the region and the nation. This law alone would require dozens if 
not hundreds of manufacturing, transportation and logistics changes not to mention 
thousands of labeling changes. A single food company may be forced to change its 
sourcing, its storage, its manufacturing, its labeling and its transportation. The com- 
panies least capable of making these adjustments are going to be the small, inde- 
pendent businesses that many customers want to support. 

A National, Voluntary Non-GMO Label is the Solution 

Fortunately, Congress has the authority and the responsibility to protect the free 
flow of goods across state lines. Uniformity in our nation’s food labeling ensures con- 
sumers have consistent, accurate information on dairy, poultry, meat and other 
foods. As a result, Americans can go into a grocery store anywhere in the country 
and be confident that their food is subject to the same standards, certifications and 
labels. 

Under Federal preemption, Congress can create a voluntary, uniform national so- 
lution to the labeling of food products derived from ingredients using biotechnology. 
This approach supports efforts already underway in the marketplace, such as the 
USDA certified organic program. More importantly, it appropriately places trust in 
the intelligence of consumers to make choices best suited to their preferences. 

The value to this approach is that it not only respects a consumer’s right to 
choose, but also farmers’ right to choose to use a safe, proven technology. As the 
Members of this Committee know, our nation’s farmers are tasked with an awesome 
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responsibility. Not only do they provide sustenance to our nation but to countries 
all over the world. At the same time, they face extraordinary challenges such as 
fluctuating commodity prices, uncertain weather patterns, and global competition. 

Given the importance of agriculture, our government has heen and is focused on 
ways to help farmers. I know this Committee agrees with that sentiment, and is 
committed to doing just that. But a patchwork approach of state labeling mandates 
will make a farmer’s job more difficult, with problems that will extend to every part 
of our nation’s food production and distribution system. 

For farmers, a CMO labeling mandate will stigmatize GMO products driving 
down demand for GMO crops. As a result, our farmers will have fewer choices of 
what to plant, will see higher costs due to crop segregation, lower yields, a decline 
in productivity, and an increased environmental footprint. 

For suppliers, mandates mean building new supply chains — one for GM crops and 
a separate for non-GM crops. New supply chains mean new warehouse and storage 
space. 

For manufacturers, mandates will require separate production runs for individual 
states. New labels will need to be designed to comply with each state’s unique laws. 
Production runs will then be interrupted for labels to be changed, creating idle 
equipment and idle workers. 

For distributors, mandates will require new delivery routes. These new routes 
won’t be based on efficiency as they are now, but will be based on borders. 

And for consumers, each of these impacts imposes new costs. In October 2013, the 
Washington State Academy of Sciences published a report on the cost of mandatory 
labeling. This unbiased, scientific analysis concluded that mandatory labeling is 
likely to affect trade and will impose higher costs on production. Ultimately, this 
cost will be passed onto consumers of GM and non-GM products alike. Further, a 
recent study by Cornell University found that state-based GMO labeling mandates 
could increase a family’s annual grocery costs by up to $500. 

Ensuring that farmers have a freedom of choice is not about convenience, it’s 
about necessity. 

The world’s population is estimated to grow from 7.2 billion to 9.6 billion by 2050. 
We will need to feed more people in the next 40 years than the last 10,000 years, 
combined. Already, we are falling short with one in eight people on Earth not get- 
ting enough to eat. 

If farmers are expected to meet the growing demand, then they must be able to 
utilize every tool available to them, especially biotechnology. This technology will 
allow us to grow more food using less land and fewer natural resources. 

Stigmatizing safe, proven biotechnology through patchwork state labeling man- 
dates or even mandatory Federal labeling jeopardizes innovation and threatens fu- 
ture development and use of technology in agriculture. That’s dangerous for every- 
one. 

In conclusion, I strongly urge Congress to enact a common-sense law that will pro- 
vide farmers and consumers with the clarity and certainty needed for meanin^ul, 
voluntary food labeling. 

Last year, our company supported the Safe and Accurate Food Labeling Act, and 
we understand that similar legislation will be introduced soon. Updates to the bill 
from last year may include the creation of a voluntary, non-GMO certification pro- 
gram run by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. We would support such a provi- 
sion which would ensure that consumers get accurate information while preserving 
the choices available to shoppers and farmers. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to testify before this Committee. I look for- 
ward to working with each of you this year to pass a common-sense solution that 
meets the demands and expectations of the American people. 

I am pleased to answer any questions. 

The Chairman. Thanks, Chris. I appreciate that. The chair 
would remind Members that they will be recognized for questioning 
in order of seniority for Members who were here at the start of the 
hearing. After that Members will be recognized in order of arrival, 
and I appreciate Member’s understanding. 

With that, I would like to yield my 5 minutes to the Sub- 
committee Chairman Rodney Davis. Rodney? 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Obviously with a con- 
stituent in the room, I would like to start my questioning with Mr. 
Clarkson. Again, thank you for being here. Thank you for your tes- 
timony. In your testimony you touch on this, but do you prefer the 
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producers be able to voluntarily market their products as biotech, 
non-biotech, or both? And should either of these marketing claims 
be mandated? 

Mr. Clarkson. I prefer that the farmer have the choice to pick 
his market. I wouldn’t mandate. I would do what I could to protect 
the integrity of his product. It gets into the issues of cross-polli- 
nation and seed purity and other issues, but it should be an en- 
tirely voluntary process. 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank you very much for your response. In your 
testimony you also say everyone would win if we could lower the 
temperature on biotechnology. And this is a very important point 
that many touched on in their opening statements. 

Can you expand on this, Mr. Clarkson, and as the labeling de- 
bate continues, what advice do you have in communicating with 
the many stakeholders that could help bridge the gap between 
those who support biotech and those who don’t? 

Mr. Clarkson. Well, the emotion of this issue carries a lot of 
people away to unfortunate behaviors which my colleague on the 
panel was subjected to last year. The fundamental interest here is 
the consumer making the choice. Consumers don’t choose their food 
entirely on safety at all. They make consumer choices on all sorts 
of values. I think that should be honored. It has created a market 
for the farmer that currently is paying him about a 15 percent pre- 
mium, ten to 15 percent premium to offer non-GMO and three 
times as much as conventional to offer organic products in the mar- 
ketplace. 

If we can respect the fundamentals, the interest that seems to 
be driving the emotion around the marketplace is to be able to de- 
tect GMOs in at the grocery store. If we can set up a voluntary la- 
beling program, we define it and make it standard around the 
United States, that gets everybody paddling the canoe in the same 
direction 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank 

Mr. Clarkson. — while people make their choices. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much for that response. Ms. Lidback, 
I have three school-aged children at home. There is obviously a lot 
of false information about the health and safety of biotech crops 
that is driving this debate, and we both saw that after the Sub- 
committee hearing last year. Can you expand on why these prod- 
ucts are safe for your children and also mine? 

Ms. Lidback. Thank you. Yes, food made with genetically engi- 
neered crops happen to be the most rigorously tested portion of the 
food that is available out there. People can rest assured, I can rest 
assured, you can rest assured, that they are safe. They are no more 
risky than other conventional non-GMO or organic counterparts. 

Mr. Davis. Okay. Thank you. Mr. Policinski? Did I pronounce 
that semi-correctly? 

Mr. Policinski. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Thank you. You run one of the largest 
farmer-owned companies in the country. Why has your company 
made investments in biotech and what does labeling mean for food 
and agricultural companies like yours? 

Mr. Policinski. Our farmers have embraced biotechnology faster 
than any technology in history, and they have done that because 
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the benefits to their economics on farm, the environment, less land 
and water use, less crop protection products use, and the con- 
sumers are so readily apparent. So this technology is central to the 
way our farmers, our farmer-owners, operate their businesses. So 
we have embraced that in terms of the way we manage our busi- 
ness. We have a business unit called Winfield Solutions that sells 
seed and crop protection products to farmers. We sell all types of 
seed and crop protection products to farmers. We sell bio- 
technology, biotech plants. We sell conventional seeds. So we be- 
lieve in farmer choice, and it has been a good business for our 
farmers. It has been a good business for us, and it is good for the 
consumer in terms of the benefits of lower costs and a lower envi- 
ronmental footprint. 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank you very much. Thank you all for your 
testimony. And Mr. Chairman, I have one question for the panel, 
but I will wait until my turn. So I will yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. The Ranking Mem- 
ber is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Clarkson, critics 
of the voluntary labeling say that it will not address the consumer 
demand for labeling and will create additional consumer confusion. 
And I frankly can’t understand that. The USDA’s organic program 
has been out there and it seems to me it has met consumer expec- 
tations. If it hasn’t, how can we have a $35 billion organic market 
in the United States? What am I missing here? 

Mr. Clarkson. Congressman, I don’t think you are missing a 
thing. I think you are right on the money on that. I think the or- 
ganic program is certainly getting support because consumers be- 
lieve in it. It is a voluntary label. I think a voluntary label would 
take care of the underlying consumer interest in knowing and not 
punish the industry and others that don’t want to be involved with 
the cost. I don’t think there would be any additional cost because 
the people that want that market are already labeling for that 
market. It is already taken into account. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. Mr. Policinski and Mr. Dempsey, if 
states like Vermont, are going off and doing their things like the 
mandatory labeling there, and we hope that that gets overturned 
in the courts, which some people are optimistic about, but if it 
doesn’t, what is going to happen with companies such as yours that 
have labeling for the whole country? Are you going to create a sep- 
arate label for Vermont where, if they end up with their law being 
upheld, are you going to run a separate run in your companies just 
for Vermont? Or are you going to basically say we are not going 
to sell in Vermont, which is what I would hope you would do. 

Mr. Policinski. Congressman Peterson, we haven’t yet decided. 
I think Mr. Dempsey outlined the three choices very well. First is 
to stop selling to any individual state, second is to relabel our prod- 
ucts at considerable expense, and third is to re-engineer our supply 
chain and reformulate our products at even greater expense. None 
of those are good choices. All of those choices would result in either 
denying consumers access to products which we wouldn’t support, 
but they would also yield the other two choices short of not selling 
in any one individual state are much higher costs passed along to 
consumers. So I would agree with Mr. Dempsey’s outline of the 
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three basic choices. As a company, we haven’t yet decided. There 
are no good choices in any of those. 

Let me outline as well that the idea of not selling a product in 
Vermont is also a very difficult choice because we would be liable 
for any of our products that might find their way into Vermont, 
and the cost of that liability is extraordinary. I think the penalty 
is $1,000 per item. So even if you said you wanted to pursue that 
first option, it is really not a viable option, which is why we so 
strongly support a Federal voluntary labeling law here. 

Mr. Dempsey. I would agree. Obviously we have, as I said, com- 
panies that are multi-category, multi-billion dollar companies and 
small family-owned businesses. This is going to be much harder for 
that small family-owned business with one plant to do anything to 
adhere to the Vermont law as well as sell their product across 
other states. So those options are much more limited for the small 
manufacturer family-owned businesses than they would be for a 
multi-plant, multi-billion dollar business. So I would be repeating 
what we just already said to go further, but it would be a difficult 
decision for every company to decide what to do in Vermont. 

Mr. Peterson. I thank both of you. Dr. Federoff, am I saying 
that right? If a voluntary non-GMO labeling program were to move 
forward, can we define what a GMO is so that the consumers 
would understand the label? 

Dr. Fedoroff. I would hope we could do a better job because the 
label, genetically modified is, as several people have pointed out, 
misleading. We have been genetically modifying crops and animals 
for many thousands of years. 

I think that Mr. Schmidt’s suggestions are very good ones. Bio- 
technology is a little bit less of a negative buzzword. 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I don’t know where the GMO came from. 
I guess it was Europe, and there was obviously a purpose behind 
it. So thank you, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Gibbs, for 5 min- 
utes? 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a great panel, and 
I want to commend Ms. Lidback for your work and also a young 
couple starting in the agriculture industry, that is commendable, 
and you say you have two kids, 2 and 3. Really, if more kids could 
grow up on the farm, it would be great for our country I believe. 

I want to kind of look back for a little perspective. Back in 1950, 
my understanding is the national corn yield was 50 bushels to the 
acre. In 1975, 40 years ago when I started farming, my goal was 
to have 100 bushels an acre. And now we are pushing 200 bushels 
an acre here nationally. Anything under 150 bushel would be con- 
sidered a disaster. I know Land O’ Lakes is shaking his head there. 

And it was pointed out, this change from 1950 to 1975 where we 
doubled the production, I always contend it is from figuring out soil 
nutrient fertility, also hybrid selection, natural hybrid selection, 
and then I would contend from this period forward now where we 
have pretty much doubled the yield again, it is because we have 
been able to select the genetics in a faster way like Dr. Federoff 
says. We have been doing it for thousands of years or at least from 
our perspective, 100 years or so. So we have been able to identify 
those genes and do it exponentially in the lab. So it is really no dif- 
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ferent. So that is one of the reasons why the scientists say it is 
safe, because we know what those genes are. We can identify them. 
But the benefits, we are growing — we are having 14 billion bushels 
of corn crops a year now annually on less acres. Every year it is 
less acres. So it is really a food security issue. The American farm- 
ers have provided the food for this country, and we also export Vs 
of it. It is a food security yield but it is about yields. And if we 
didn’t have what has happened in the last 25 years of this yield, 
we would be having food shortages. Do you agree with that, Mr. 
Policinski? 

Mr. Policinski. Yes, I do. I think there is a tremendous produc- 
tivity story here. In fact versus 2-2 V 2 generations ago, we are grow- 
ing 6 V 2 times more corn on 13 percent fewer acres. 

We often talk about that in terms of per-bushel yield, but I will 
tell you, there is a tremendous sustainability story there in terms 
of less water and land use, less protection and crop 

Mr. Gibbs. Yes, you say that. In my 40 years now — I just figured 
it out. It has been 40 years since I have been farming. The crop 
protection, the herbicides we used back then, had residuals. They 
didn’t break down. They weren’t biodegradable. The crop protection 
we are using now is virtually — a lot of them don’t have any residu- 
als. I tell people that come to my farm, it is interesting. You see 
my neutral soybeans out there, and we have to — we do a burn- 
down application before we plant, and then sometime in June, we 
come through and we apply a herbicide again, but we have to time 
it in such a way that it is done right before, to kill those weeds 
that came up, and then when the soybeans, you get this canopy to 
provide the shade so that new weeds won’t come because there is 
no protection if we miss that timing. 

And so we are using safer herbicides, and we are increasing the 
yield and also protecting the environment that way. 

I would also go on to say that I agree with all of the panelists 
of the voluntary aspect because better than 80 percent of the grain 
grown in this country — was mentioned — is genetically modified in 
the lab. Even though it is natural selection, it was just done in a 
lab in my opinion. You would have to label everything if it is man- 
datory, genetically modified, which just scares consumers and it 
puts this country at a risk of food security. And it hurts the envi- 
ronment in the long run because we go backwards. 

So I support voluntary labeling. If a producer out there can find 
a niche market — I am sure there is a market out there. We see it 
in organics, and they can demonstrate that it hasn’t been modified 
in the lab, that they can have that market. But they can put on 
there that it is not — I would say artificially modified — I don’t know 
what the term is — versus naturally hybrid selection like we did 
back in the 1960s and 1970s and the 1980s. 

So I want to commend you all for your testimony. Dr. Federoff, 
go ahead. 

Dr. Fedoroff. What people don’t realize that it is in the 20th 
century we used chemical mutagens and radiation to hasten the 
mutation process. So there isn’t back then just breeding and now 
this artificial method. That is one point. The second point is that 
people have looked at the amount of genetic change that accom- 
panies using these different techniques, and the evidence supports 
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the conclusion that these are the safest and least-disturbing tech- 
niques, whether you are looking at the genetics or the epigenetics. 
That is the kind of control level of genetic expression. 

So these really are the best techniques, the least disturbing, hav- 
ing the lowest probability of causing a problem that we have ever 
developed. 

Mr. Gibbs. Well, I thank you and the panelists and your good 
work. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. The gentleman yields back. Mr. 
McGovern, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, and thank you all for your testi- 
mony. Let me begin by saying everybody is reading from the same 
sheet of music here, but nobody here is in favor of mandatory GMO 
labeling, am I correct? If we are going to have a thoughtful discus- 
sion on this, we ought to have more of a diversity of opinion at a 
hearing like this because it is important to hear all sides of the 
subject. 

But let me begin by saying that I am a believer in science. I rely 
on the scientists to give me informed information. That is why I be- 
lieve in climate change as well. That is a subject for another hear- 
ing. But the point of the matter is that there is great value in our 
sciences. So I am not here to demonize GMOs or the technology be- 
hind them. I don’t think anybody should be fear-mongering about 
GMOs. I don’t think anybody should be threatening anybody who 
wants to produce GMO crops or whatever. We ought to be able to 
have a more kind of a measured conversation on this. 

But I do believe in transparency, and I do believe people ought 
to have a right to know what they want to know. The consumers 
ought to have the right to know what they are eating and what 
they are feeding their kids, and how they use that information in 
their food choices is up to them, not up to us, but up to them. 
There is great confusion with the labeling system now. I mean, I 
saw a poll from Consumer Union that found 60 percent of con- 
sumers believe that products that say natural means non-GMO 
when in fact that is not the case. More consumers think natural 
means non-GMO than think organic means non-GMO. 

The current system, and even kind of a voluntary system is lack- 
ing. We were told that changing labels will cost food companies. 
Food companies change their labels all the time. It is a false argu- 
ment to say that labeling requirements will drive up the cost of 
food. I do believe there ought to be a national standard because I 
do understand the patchwork of various state initiatives is not in 
anybody’s interest. 

In response to the idea that if a product said, “contains GMOs” 
or whatever the label would be, that somehow that would discour- 
age people from buying those products, you have 64 country around 
the world already require labeling of GMO foods. Brazil, a country 
whose consumption patterns are similar to those in the United 
States, has required GMO labeling since 2001. And from what I 
can tell, there has been no significant change in consumption pat- 
terns. 

But let me just raise one point here. I am deeply troubled by Fri- 
day’s announcement from the World Health Organization’s Inter- 
national Agency for Research on Cancer, that glyphosate, the her- 
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bicide most commonly used on GMO crops, is a probable human 
carcinogen. Now, lARC is made up of some of the most renowned 
scientists in the world, and if they are saying that glyphosate is a 
likely cause of cancer, I mean, that may be something that people 
want to know. 

So I guess my question is, because GMO corn and soybeans, for 
example, are designed to withstand glyphosate, the use of that her- 
bicide has grown dramatically in recent decades, and given Friday’s 
announcement, I mean, don’t you think people should have the 
right to know how their food is grown and make their own deci- 
sions? Anybody wants to 

Mr. PoLiciNSKi. Well, let me just respond because there are a 
few things that I would agree with. First, I agree there is great 
confusion in the marketplace right now, and state level labeling 
laws would increase that. I agree, and the Pompeo bill that was of- 
fered last year said we need to define natural, and that would be 
important to do. I think that a voluntary national standard would 
provide consumers with that choice and the information they need 
to make a decision. I think to do it the other way around and to 
mandate the label does stigmatize the ingredient and infers there 
is something that must be wrong with it versus how we have done 
organic in a certified USDA organic program. We didn’t ask all food 
to be certified non-organic to be able to communicate to consumers 
the value of the choice to make an organic food. 

There is some agreement that we do have tremendous confusion, 
and that is why we support very firmly a national labeling legisla- 
tion that has voluntary options. I do agree that we do need to de- 
fine natural, and that is in the proposed legislation. But I don’t 
agree that it should be mandatory because that does stigmatize 

Mr. McGovern. Does anyone want to talk about the glyphosate 
finding? I mean that is a legitimate scientific organization. 

Dr. Fedoroff. I am glad to address that. That is not based on 
any new data, and it is not the case that there have been many, 
many studies on glyphosate. We do have an Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, and they require considerable testing. So the organiza- 
tion has labeled it as 

Mr. McGovern. Probable. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Possible carcinogen doesn’t mean anything has 
changed or any new data has been produced. 

Mr. McGovern. But I guess the point is, shouldn’t consumers 
have a right to be able to know that? I mean, that is the 

Dr. Fedoroff. If there is evidence that it is a carcinogen, yes. 
I think that is correct. But there have been so many studies over 
the years on this particular compound that have failed to identify 
any carcinogenic potential that for one group to say, “Oh, well, it 
just might be, then do we put that on a label?” I mean, this doesn’t 
make any sense. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Gibson, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gibson. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
hearing, and thank you to the panelists, too, for being here today. 

I believe that people have a right to know what it is that they 
are consuming, and I also feel very strongly about science and rec- 
ognize the fact that we have avoided famine, because as was men- 
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tioned, we have modified over the years. So I recognize that as 
well. 

I represent 11 counties in Upstate New York. I am a fervent and 
a strident advocate for my farmers. Ensuring the viability of our 
family farms is critical, a principle that we can’t drop as we move 
forward reconciling right-to-know and science. And so I thank Ms. 
Lidback for being here today, and thank you for your testimony. 

I also have tremendous faith in the American people that em- 
powered with information — I guess I don’t agree with some of the 
assessments that they would change their consumption habits. I 
think that they will make good choices. And so I just want to put 
that on the record, too. As it relates to right-to-know, if we thought 
about it more broadly, we get fixated on labels immediately. I 
would be interested in the panel’s response to the possibility of 
right-to-know with an approach that provided details on modifica- 
tion on a website where individuals could go to get information. I 
would be curious to know what their reaction would be to that 
technique. 

Mr. POLICINSKI. Congressman, I would like to respond to your 
question because there is a desire in the industry to engage with 
consumers around this great dialogue where their food comes from. 
But we want to do it in a science- and fact-based way. This actually 
is part of that, having an orderly Federal law that is voluntary 
around labeling GMO products, would create an environment that 
we can engage with consumers in a constructive way. There are a 
number of things that are going on in a variety of industry associa- 
tion, two that I am part of, the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives and the Grocery Manufacturers Association. Everything 
from facts up, from to a discussion of how we can do exactly what 
you have described, to engage consumers in a dialogue, which is 
bigger than a package panel, regarding where their food comes 
from and help them understand that there are a lot of modern 
business practices that give us the safest, lowest-cost, most-abun- 
dant food supply in our history. 

So that is under way, and this is part of that process, to create 
an orderly environment to engage consumers in that discussion. 

Mr. Clarkson. Congressman, when we receive an order from a 
Japanese food company, it often comes with a list of lOO-n chemical 
residues that we are supposed to test for. Realistically, it would 
cost about $16,000 to $20,000 to test grain going into a container, 
which is more than the grain than the container would be. But that 
is because they are concerned about residues. I fully expect we will 
be asked to certify that we are delivering products that didn’t have 
Round-Up in it, glyphosate in it, within a matter of days. Every- 
body supports science-based, but science doesn’t speak with a sin- 
gle voice, and that confuses people. It is beyond my capability to 
know which scientific argument is right. So I prefer to make the 
distinction, if enough people have asked for it, and let them decide 
going to the Internet and gathering what information from what- 
ever source and making their consumer decision. 

Ultimately, the market will decide. The market has decided right 
now to pay a farmer $3.80 in Illinois for conventional corn, about 
$4.20 for non-GMO, and about $12.50 for organic. So the market 
is speaking with its dollars and asking people to perform. I think 
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labels help in the grocery store, and science is an excellent founda- 
tion, the only foundation, but just what does science say is con- 
fusing. 

Ms. Lidback. I would like to chime in. Congressman, I walked 
away from the Subcommittee hearing last year feeling like abso- 
lutely consumers have a right to know. No one here is contesting 
that statement. And in fact, since then, more and more resources 
have popped up just exactly the way you have described them, 
websites with good information, including one from my alma mater, 
Cornell University has a great website, the Alliance for Science, 
that explains a bit more in detail some of these growing processes 
and what the details are that lead to farmers making the choices 
to use the biotechnology that they do in their everyday practices. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Maybe I would just like to make a point that ad- 
dresses Mr. Clarkson’s comment about how do we decide. In science 
we have a concept called the weight of the evidence. If you have 
two studies and one says something is dangerous and one says it 
is not, you don’t know what to decide. If ten studies say it is not 
dangerous and one study says it does, you have a pretty good 
chance of believing that one. If 100 studies or 1,000 studies say it 
is not dangerous and one still keeps saying it is dangerous, you are 
very comfortable going with the weight of the evidence, which is on 
safety. 

Now, in this particular area of GMO, one study often gets dis- 
proportionate attention. There is a famous study by a man by the 
name of Seralini who claimed that glyphosate caused tumors in 
rats. The study was retracted. The data were terrible, but that 
dominates people’s thinking. Should we bow to that or should we 
go with the weight of the evidence? 

Mr. Gibson. I know my time is expired, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to make one final comment and that is that arming people with the 
information is really what we are talking about here. My fam- 
ily — 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Really, we 
have other folks, Chris. 

Mr. Gibson. You bet. 

The Chairman. So Mrs. Kirkpatrick for 5 minutes? 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I have for the 
record a report that I would like to enter from Cardinal Peter 
Turkson, President of the Pontifical Council for Justice and Peace. 

The Chairman. Without objection. 

[The document referred to is located on p. 79.] 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. I want to read a portion of that, and then I 
will ask my question. He says, “hunger in the world is a very seri- 
ous injustice that shows fundamental disrespect for human dignity. 
Pope John Paul II called it the first and fundamental form of pov- 
erty. Persistent hunger, starvation, and malnutrition represent a 
global failure of humanity that, to our shame, has dragged on for 
decades. It is a plague and a long-term indicator of a system that 
does not function properly. Some point to the economic crisis of re- 
cent years as the reason why the world cannot do better, but that 
is just an excuse. Food insecurity has persisted for decades through 
prosperous times as well as more difficult times.” 
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And the panel, I want to explain to you. I represent the Navajo 
Nation in Arizona where household food insecurity is above 75 per- 
cent. And so my question is, do you think it is possible to feed a 
world population of over nine billion people without the use of ge- 
netic engineering and the full use of agricultural technology? And 
I will just open that up to the panel, whoever wants to address 
that. 

Mr. POLICINSKI. I would be glad to offer my perspective which is 
based on a few things, but I do agree that we have talked about 
this biotechnology and biotech traits in large part in farmer terms, 
yield per acre. We haven’t done enough of a discussion around the 
benefits to the environment, less land, less water use, less crop in- 
puts, more benign crop inputs. 

We haven’t talked enough about it in terms of cost and the bene- 
fits to consumers, in terms of lower-cost foods, because we get a 
crop — just a couple of years ago we had the drought. We got a crop. 
The weather patterns were not that dissimilar from the late 1980s 
when we didn’t get a crop. So we don’t talk enough about the bene- 
fits beyond yield per acre. 

I think you raised another benefit and that is the ability to feed 
the soon-to-be nine to ten billion people on the planet in an increas- 
ingly productive and sustainable way and adapt to climate change 
along the way. I do not think we can feed that nine to ten billion 
people that are soon to be on the planet without chewing up a lot 
of natural resources without biotechnology. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Anyone else on the panel want to comment? 

Ms. Lidback. I would. Congresswoman. I appreciate your senti- 
ment. And just for example in our country alone, you must be 
aware, that less than two percent of our population lives on farms. 
So in my opinion, we are going to need every farmer that we can 
get, organic, non-GMO, conventional, whatever it takes, and cer- 
tainly biotechnology offers a tremendous amount of tools beyond 
genetic engineering in order for us to do the best that we can. 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Anyone else? 

Dr. Fedoroff. Yes, I would like to address it. Today we produce 
enough calories to feed everyone in the world a reasonable number, 
and it is a matter of unequal distribution of resources. Today if you 
have the money, you can buy food. We are looking at a future 
where we do not know what the impact of climate change will be. 
It is already negatively impacting our productivity worldwide. 

There are still places in the world that productivity can be in- 
creased by conventional methods, but in the end, if we want to re- 
duce the footprint of agriculture even further — and conventional 
breeding and mutagenic breeding has done a phenomenal job of re- 
ducing the required acreage to grow a certain amount of food. In 
the future, the real barrier is the ability of plants to collect sun- 
light and drive, to convert — it uses sunlight to convert air and 
water into foodstuffs. In the next breakthrough, the next big break- 
through has to be in the efficiency of photosynthesis. We can’t do 
that by conventional techniques. We will have to understand, we 
will have to use all of the science tools that we have including ge- 
netic modification of plants to make the next big breakthrough that 
will allow us to reduce the footprint, make agriculture more sus- 
tainable, and yet continue to increase the food supply. 
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Mrs. Kirkpatrick. Thank you very much. I appreciate the testi- 
mony that you are giving us today, and I yield back. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentlelady. Mr. Benishek, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Benishek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thanks to the panel 
for being here today. Dr. Federoff, are the changes that have been 
made in the lab, treatment of plants, changed their properties any 
different than the way we have been doing it for thousands of 
years? 

Dr. Fedoroff. Yes. They are very much more precise because in 
the last half-century, we have learned more about what genes are, 
what they do, what they do in a different context than we ever 
knew before. So in a way, we were stumbling blind. We used 
chemicals and radiation kind of as a shotgun. Now we can take just 
one gene, we know what it does, or half-a-dozen genes. It doesn’t 
matter. But it is a small number of very well-defined genes that 
will confer new properties on plants and animals. This is some- 
thing we never could do before. 

Now, does that mean that we will never create a plant or an ani- 
mal that is substantially different from what was before? No. So 
regulation really needs to be based on the properties of the orga- 
nism, the environment it is going into, and what is being added. 
And all of that, I have to — I can’t resist pointing out that that is 
exactly what the National Academy of Sciences recommended in 
1987. 

Mr. Benishek. Well, thank you. I appreciate that. Going back, 
you are exempt from the rules apparently in Vermont, is that cor- 
rect? 

Ms. Lidback. Currently, yes. 

Mr. Benishek. So if you had to comply with those rules, would 
you be able to keep farming? 

Ms. Lidback. That is an interesting question. It sort of depends 
on what kind of a price we would then be able to receive. So for 
example, generally speaking, when you convert to the organic, you 
also are then able to collect an organic premium in the market. So 
probably initially no, but if the change were to happen overnight, 
the increasing costs I detailed in my earlier statement would put 
us right out of business. 

Mr. Benishek. I guess I don’t understand. There is labeling re- 
quirements in the State of Vermont except that the Vermont pro- 
ducers don’t have to — is there only certain producers don’t have to 
comply or is it all Vermont producers? 

Ms. Lidback. It is by industry, and it is really about the food 
product itself So the dairy and meat would be exempt as well as 
food sold in restaurants would be exempt from being labeled, 
whether it was produced using genetically engineered ingredients 
or not. 

Mr. Benishek. Let me ask a question, this time of the panel per- 
haps. Does anyone disagree that a voluntary labeling Federal rule, 
would that not give the consumers all the information they need 
to know? I don’t understand any reasoning against that. Mr. 
Dempsey? 

Mr. Dempsey. We do think that is exactly the case. I mean, we 
have a template for that. The organic labeling has given the con- 
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sumer who wants that product all the information they have need- 
ed. As somebody said earlier, we don’t force companies to form la- 
bels that say non-organic. So that doesn’t make much sense along 
that pattern that we would change anything different for GMO-free 
labeling. 

The information is there on a voluntary basis. If somebody wants 
it, they seek it out and purchase that product. 

Mr. Benishek. Right. Right. Anybody else have a different opin- 
ion? 

Dr. Fedoroff. My view is that if more information were pro- 
vided, if the law stipulated that you had to put together a lot more 
information to offer the consumer, then it would depend on who 
was doing it, how it was done, how accurate it was, and so forth. 

Mr. Benishek. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. PoLiciNSKi. No, I would agree, just something to add to Mr. 
Dempsey’s statements, that I would agree. We support the Federal 
voluntary labeling program. I think it does allow us to provide con- 
sumers a choice, but importantly it allows us to continue to engage 
with consumers in a dialogue regarding where their food comes 
from, which is important. I just don’t think the front of the label 
is where it should be. And as I said earlier, there are a number 
of efforts going on in the industry, in individual companies and 
within industry associations to further that desire to engage with 
consumers around where their food comes from in the modern busi- 
ness practices that give us this great lowest-cost, most-abundant, 
safest food supply that we have had in our history. 

Mr. Benishek. Thank you. I am out of time it seems. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Aguilar, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Aguilar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Lidback, in your 
testimony you mentioned that the marketplace is already sorting 
out some of the non-GMO labeling without legislative mandates. I 
wanted to just get your feeling and your perception and that of 
your peers I suppose on the Whole Foods discussion, that in 2018 
they plan to have all their products in the United States and in 
Canada labeled. 

Can you give the Committee your views on these kind of private- 
sector driven initiatives? 

Ms. Lidback. Thanks for your question. Yes, it is a topic of — of- 
tentimes we talk about it a lot, my peers and I. And one of the 
frustrations we have is sort of this clash between providing factual 
information and wanting to market a product. It was Mr. McGov- 
ern earlier that talked about transparency and consumers wanting 
transparency when there are a lot of different conflicting ideas and 
statements out there. 

For example, a great example is in chicken. I just learned you 
are not allowed to label chicken packages as antibiotic-free. You 
can use the terms grown without the use of antibiotics, but you 
can’t label it antibiotic-free. And there are various restaurants in 
the country that will have on their menus antibiotic-free chicken. 
So in my opinion, that is misleading. That is misleading the con- 
sumer. So the Whole Foods effort to sort of have a labeling initia- 
tive, I don’t necessarily agree with it. They are listening to their 
customers, certainly, and they are trying to provide what they 
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want, but at the same time, are they stigmatizing genetically engi- 
neered foods? And that is what the debate surrounds. 

Mr. Aguilar. Thank you. I appreciate the answer. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Let me just add to that that many of the prod- 
ucts — since I know what GMOs are on the market and what are 
not, many of the products that they are attaching that label to 
today are not genetically engineered, never have been. Okay? So it 
is basically deceptive marketing. 

Mr. Aguilar. Thank you. Mr. Policinski and maybe Mr. Clarkson 
can also handle this next one. Sir, you mentioned earlier that there 
are some industry components. What I heard you say was there are 
some industry components within possible legislation that you 
could support, such as the definition of natural, you mentioned, in 
addition to the voluntary labeling that we have heard extensively. 
What are some other policy components that you feel industry can 
get behind showing consumers as you mentioned more about where 
their food comes from? 

Mr. Policinski. Well, I don’t know if it is policy or not. I think 
policy that we have had in this country and our regulatory agencies 
have been very fact- and science-based, and that needs to be con- 
tinued. We need to be very fact- and science-based in the policies 
that do come out and the regulations that do come out from our 
regulatory bodies. And I would say that needs to be continued, and 
in large part, that is what we are talking about today. 

Other engagement that is going on is voluntary and by indi- 
vidual companies, and what I am describing and to some degree 
even your question about Whole Foods is individual companies can 
choose to market how they choose to market, and consumers could 
choose to make their own decisions based on that. I do think that 
we are seeing very healthy outgrowth of this conversation and oth- 
ers. Consumers are more interested in where their food is coming 
from, and we will see more, I know we will see more, organizations 
on a voluntary basis provide that information on websites and 
through a variety of means. 

So I don’t think that is a matter of policy. I think that is the in- 
dividual companies trying to be very transparent with their con- 
sumers. 

Mr. Aguilar. Sure, but one of the panelists just said that it was 
deceptive. So you are saying that we might gravitate toward that, 
but one of the panelists just mentioned that those efforts were de- 
ceptive. 

Mr. Policinski. Yes. Well, let me be clear. I am not for deceptive 
marketing in any way. 

Mr. Aguilar. Right. 

Mr. Policinski. The record will reflect that, right. And nor am 
I accusing anybody of that. I think the notion is just increased 
transparency of where your food comes from. There are a lot of 
modern business practices that contribute to, as I have said before 
and we need to keep saying it, the safest, lowest-cost, most-abun- 
dant food supply in our history and arguably in the world. 

Biotechnology is just one of those modern business practices that 
yields that statement. There are other practices such as advanced 
breeding on dairy farms that lead to very efficient dairy cows that 
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produce milk more — there are a lot of practices that we need to 
talk more about. 

Mr. Aguilar. Mr. Clarkson, do you want the last comment? 

Mr. Clarkson. Yes, Congressman Aguilar, one of the key policy 
issues is to define what we mean by the term. When we end up 
with multiple definitions, the market is in great confusion that 
causes trouble for all the players. 

So the other thing is in respecting the choice of one farmer to do 
something and farmers who are neighbors need to work together. 
And it would be nice to have some policies that would encourage 
that. 

Mr. Aguilar. Thank you so much. Thank you for your answers. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Allen from Georgia. 

Mr. Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and once again, I appre- 
ciate the panel here and basically the comments that you have had 
about this particular issue. One of the things. Dr. Federoff, that I 
have been sitting here thinking about is as far as the testing of 
these products. Are there any risks for consumers to choose organic 
foods? 

Dr. Fedoroff. Are there risks? 

Mr. Allen. Yes. 

Dr. Fedoroff. To choose organic? 

Mr. Allen. Yes. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Indeed. We share our pathogens with animals, 
and the primary tenant of organic farming is a prohibition on syn- 
thetic nitrogen fertilizers. They use green manure or cow manure 
or other manures. 

Mr. Allen. Right. Okay. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Okay? And as I said, we share our pathogens 
with animals. And a number of the food poisoning incidents are 
coming out of organic farming. The outbreak that killed some 50 
people in Europe a couple of years ago was traced to organic 
beansprouts. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. 

Dr. Fedoroff. And this is something that people are just simply 
not aware of 

Mr. Allen. And that is what 

Dr. Fedoroff. Now, properly treated manure is safe, but there 
is always that probability because there is no uniformity to that 
treatment. 

Mr. Allen. Ms. Lidback, I grew up on a dairy farm, and the best 
decision that my dad made was to get out of that business. And 
here you are, first-generation. I applaud you. I chose to be the 
clean-up person because I got to sleep a little later. And speaking 
of cow manure, I am in trouble there because that is what I did, 
is clean that place up every morning, every night. But I can tell 
you this, if they get too tough on you there in Vermont, you are 
welcome to come to the State of Georgia and we will do everything 
we can to help you do business down there. 

Ms. Lidback. Thank you. 

Mr. Allen. Yes, I will take any other comments. What we want 
is a solution to this and what is the Federal Government’s role in 
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this. We have less than about 2V2 minutes, and I would like to 
open it up. What do we need to do on this? 

Mr. Dempsey. Just one comment that Congressman Aguilar 
made that is important and is kind of overlooked in this Committee 
or even on the whole discussion and that is defining the term nat- 
ural. Many of my member companies are in numerous litigation be- 
tween the different perceptions of what is natural and what isn’t 
natural, and the part of the bill, my understanding is, that it man- 
dates a Federal definition of natural. And certainly that is some- 
thing that we would advocate very strongly that has to done. 

Dr. Fedoroee. And of course, corn would be totally unnatural by 
any definition because we created it. 

Mr. Allen. Right. 

Mr. POLICINSKI. Congressman, not to be redundant, but I want 
to come back to the Pompeo-Butterfield bill that was offered before 
that by establishing a national voluntary standard does clear up 
confusion. It does provide consumer choice in the same manner 
that organic, USDA-certified organic does, and it does preserve 
farmer choice. It allows the marketplace to determine then the size 
of those businesses and the size of the use of that technology. 
There is a simple solution. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. 

Mr. Schmidt. If I could also add, too, in terms of my testimony 
and my history, earlier in my career I worked for the USDA Food 
Safety and Inspection Service and worked with many talented reg- 
ulators, with the career staff, also at the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and we have had a lot of discussion about who knows? Who 
do we trust? I mean, these are the people that tax dollars go to de- 
termine what is important health, nutrition, and safety informa- 
tion? They, as many have testified, can regulate within the current 
needs, and there can be more legislation. But in the meantime, 
those are the folks who make those important decisions. Otherwise, 
there is chaos out there if we let everybody make those delinea- 
tions. 

Mr. Allen. Well, that is why I asked the question about organic 
side. It seems like the GMO is kind of on everybody’s radar. So let 
us let everybody know what is going on because the consumer does 
need to know and the consumer needs to have the ability to make 
that choice. Thank you very much, and I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Scott, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This has 
been a fascinating hearing. I think basically what this boils down 
is do we have — because all of the consumers need to know what is 
in the food. It is basically whether it is one national standard or 
state by state. But there is another issue here that purveys, that 
runs from the farmer, the producer, all the way up to the con- 
sumer, and that is economics. Mr. Dempsey, you hit two very im- 
portant points that we need to pay a little attention to. 

You mentioned in your statement that, first, V2. of your busi- 
nesses in your association earn less than $V2 million a year, or 
should I say it was $100 million gross. And second, which means 
they are basically small businesses. And the other point was that 
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in some of these communities, that particular business is the pri- 
mary source of employment. 

We ought to look at these two and how they basically impact. So 
tell us just how critical is the need for the Federal Government to 
intervene here with a national standard, rather than as it seems 
to be a state-by-state approach? What is that economic impact on 
the jobs and on small businesses? 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you. Congressman. As I said, most of our 
businesses are smaller, family-owned businesses, second-, third-, 
fourth-generation. The snack industry is a very regional, localized 
business. So you have a lot of small manufacturers who are em- 
ploying, the main employers, and the manufacturing process in 
their areas. 

To be able to basically navigate a list of state laws would take 
additional people, additional costs, or painful decisions to exit a 
certain market. And in many cases, those markets are the markets 
on the border that they would have a hard time complying with 
state-by-state laws, especially if those laws have different nuances 
and different regulations. 

So the hard decisions are you sell or you stop manufacturing and 
walk away. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Okay. So the impact would be con- 
siderable? 

Mr. Dempsey. The impact would be considerable both in more 
warehouse space, more SKUs, more film, a greater distribution 
burden based upon more SKUs on a truck. It would be significant, 
yes. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. All right. And Mr. Policinski. 

Mr. Policinski. Yes. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Policinski. 

Mr. Policinski. Perfect. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Wonderful. Tell me, we haven’t dis- 
cussed much, but tell me about science-based? What exactly is 
science-based voluntary labeling and just how critical is a vol- 
untary label to your business? 

Mr. Policinski. Yes. First, science-based: Dr. Federoff did a good 
job talking about science-based decisions and how they are made. 
I think that as it relates to this topic of biotechnology and biotech 
traits, clearly the weight of the sciences, that the technology is 
safe. And that has been reinforced by a variety of agencies over 20 
years, thousands of studies. So that is the first point. And our com- 
pany is very interested in that as is the entire food industry. 

Second, the voluntary national labeling standard in the Pompeo- 
Butterfield bill just makes order out of a potentially chaotic situa- 
tion of state-by-state labeling. That is, as you have heard from Mr. 
Dempsey, a situation that is not just another label. It is often char- 
acterized as that. And we do have products on the marketplace 
that are modified at the end of the system, for a new flavor, for 
example. But this change would extend all the way back through 
the food supply chain, right to the farm, the seeds that are chosen, 
the inventory of the seeds that are carried, the segregation of the 
crop, the transportation and distribution of a separate crop, the 
storage of those raw materials that are factories in separate facili- 
ties or storage areas, and then the segregation of the manufac- 
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turing process where we would have to run one technology and 
then clean the lines and then run another technology. I haven’t yet 
gotten to the forward segregation of the supply chain when we ship 
and distribute goods to the grocery store, which again, would re- 
quire segregation. 

So the reason we are so supportive of a voluntary national label- 
ing standard, the Pompeo-Butterfield bill that was offered last 
year, is it makes order out of that potential chaos or complexity 
and saves cost. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Bost, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Bost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First off, we probably went 
down this earlier, but I have been bouncing in and out of the room. 
Mr. Policinski, I would like to know if I can what your company 
is already — ^because Vermont has already passed a law. Are you 
preparing already and whether those costs that you are seeing and 
everything for one state and how you are going to handle it. Be- 
cause I Imow we have talked about three different options that 
could be available. And where are you going with that at this time? 

Mr. Policinski. Congressman, we did talk about this and the 
bottom line is we have not decided. There are no good choices. The 
three choices that are often mentioned are don’t ship to that state. 
Well, let me remind you that it is Vermont right now, but there 
are 26 states with pending legislation 

Mr. Bost. That is pending, yes. 

Mr. Policinski. Second, labeling or segregation, the second and 
third choices, are difficult and costly as I just tried to explain. I 
also want to outline, and you may have been out of the room when 
we talked about this, that the idea of not shipping to a state like 
Vermont is really a non-starter in my opinion because of the legal 
liability. Let us say that was a choice we made, which I am not ad- 
vocating that. We would still be held accountable for the fact that 
any of the products we might ship to neighboring states would 
show up in Vermont, and the penalty there is substantial. I believe 
the Vermont legislation has a penalty of $1,000 per day per SKU. 
That is a very substantial penalty. And by the way, that is enforced 
by the Vermont Attorney General’s Office, not the usual regulatory 
bodies that we work with because it is a violation of their law. 

So this is a very onerous situation. In all these paths, there are 
no good decisions there. They are all higher-cost decisions. 

Mr. Bost. Mr. Dempsey, did you want to 

Mr. Dempsey. Let me just add that supermarkets are national 
in scope as well. So the decision not to sell in Vermont is more 
complicated by how you bring your product to market, whether it 
is DSD, direct store delivery, or through warehouse distribution. 

If you are shipping product into an Ahold store in Massachusetts, 
the Stop and Shop, the chances of that product being sent erro- 
neously to Vermont are magnified many times so that you have su- 
permarkets that are operating in four or five or six different states 
but the burden, at least in Vermont’s law, is on the manufacturer 
to make sure that your product is not on those shelves. 
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It really becomes a liability to the manufacturer to even ship to 
a grocery store who is doing business in many states. So there are 
a whole bunch of repercussions that come out of that system. 

Mr. Bost. Just to continue and maybe even a statement as I am 
continuing questions, as we deal with GMOs, okay, in our own fam- 
ily, we have had to deal with gluten-free. My wife is gluten-free. 
Companies automatically, voluntarily, mark their products as glu- 
ten-free to encourage the sales of those to those who are. What 
would be the difference here in this, proposing that it would be vol- 
untary? 

Mr. Dempsey. A broader statement is that companies make prod- 
ucts to sell them, and whatever they can do to sell them, to entice 
the consumer to purchase them, they are going to do, whether it 
is to go for organic certification or whether it is to go for GMO-free 
or to manufacture products that are gluten-free. That information 
for that segment of the market is available from a marketing per- 
spective of those companies. I see no difference between that and 
labeling everything else that this does contain gluten which is al- 
ready in the nutritional 

Mr. Bost. That is right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank you. The gentleman yields back. Mr. 
Walz, for 5 minutes? 

Mr. Walz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you all for your 
testimony. I think it is appropriate we are here. Tomorrow, March 
25 , would have been the 101st birthday of Minnesota graduate and 
researcher, Norman Borlaug, so the discussion we are having falls 
directly into that. And I am appreciative of all of your time and ef- 
fort. 

I would point out, and we are trying to get to the heart of this, 
our responsibility in Congress and our responsibility I would argue 
each of you is to define a problem, gather the information, and then 
make correct assumptions to that, and that is what we are trying 
to get at. 

January 2015 Pew Research Center study came out and showed 
that 89 percent of scientists believe that GMOs are safe, that 37 
percent of the public did. And I am going to come back to this. Yes, 
it is the 800 pound gorilla in the room, but the science and the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence on this seems to warrant where we are 
headed. And we can get into this issue with Norman Borlaug’s po- 
sition, with 12 billion people on the horizon for 2100, with the idea 
of how we are going to feed these people, but the problem we have 
in this place is you can’t be selective when the preponderance of 
the evidence shows something. And we do that. And there better 
be some soul searching on both sides of the aisle on this, as to let 
the science and the research drive us to come up with conclusions 
that work. And it is important, both for consumer safety and sense 
of fairness. 

The point was brought up, Mr. Clarkson’s point about ratcheting 
down the rhetoric is exactly it. But while I would make the argu- 
ment, and I respectfully say, that the Chairman will run his Com- 
mittee as he wants to. The questions that Mr. McGovern brought 
up, there should be some dissenting voices here or we end up in 
the situation like the outlandish situation in Florida where state 
officials can’t talk about climate change. Well, you give a percep- 
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tion that there is something you don’t want people to talk about. 
The evidence is clearly here that this is a way to feed people. It 
always has been. It is as much about Mesopotamia as it is about 
Monsanto, and that is the discussion that we have to have and 
have fairly so that we can make good decisions. 

And I am just troubled that we will go down a road. And there 
are some interesting things. Dr. Federoff, you brought up a good 
point. This one has always gotten me a little bit. Orange juice, for 
example, the Florida citrus folks, and they want to sell them. They 
label no GMOs on there. There are no GMO oranges. But here is 
the thing. There may need to be soon with the greening, the citrus 
greening disease, that is coming. So they may regret that decision 
that we are going to end up with those eventually, because of this 
new entrance into the environment. 

So I applaud all of you for being here. I would ask my colleagues, 
this gives us an opportunity to reset on some of these things. You 
can’t say, wow. The preponderance of the evidence and the sci- 
entific consensus is nearly whole on this issue and then walk to an- 
other committee room and have the exact same folks. Now, I get 
it. There is 11 percent of scientists here. I bet you they are not 
egronimous that are part of that. And to bring in someone else in 
an unrelated field and use that, that is the outlier that Dr. Federoff 
said, and we are going to base our decisions on that. Because I 
would make this argument here as feeding the world’s population, 
continuing to advance, continuing to do. The things you do is feed, 
clothe, and power the world, is going to involve a simultaneous dis- 
cussion on climate change as it deals also with GMOs. And I wish 
we would have the maturity, the ability to be able to do what you 
all have clearly laid out today. 

And Ms. Lidback, I apologize for those people who would ques- 
tion you because you have the audacity to talk about the science. 
Trust me, it happens on other issues, too, unfortunately. But your 
willingness to come here and speak about this and talk about it, 
and the powerful thing here, too, just hearing this, the organic 
folks can make three times more. Well, good for them if they are 
going to be able to. And that is where we are at. We are not trying 
to stop that. 

But it is an important point and an important discussion that we 
cannot drive policy, whether it is on labeling or how we go about 
things that is not based on the evidence, that is not based on re- 
search, because that will lead to bad outcomes all the way around. 

So I want to thank each of you for being here. I want to ask my 
colleagues to have the courage to discuss these things as they are 
and then to come up with good solutions. And that shouldn’t be all 
that difficult. The good news here is that our producers continue 
to be the most productive in the world. Our researchers continue 
to be the most innovative, and we are able to provide the most 
abundant, safest, affordable food supply in the world, and we can 
do that around the world. So this is an important discussion. It is 
broad, it is important, and I applaud each of you for continuing to 
bring it to the forefront and hopefully we will get a good solution 
for you and for the consumers. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Emmer, for 5 
minutes? 
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Mr. Emmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And first to the panel, 
thank you for being here. And I apologize. I had to step out and 
come back. This is quite an operation in this place. You have sev- 
eral meetings all at the same time in different buildings, and there 
must be a better way to run the train station. 

Be that as it may, I respect your time. Listening to my colleague 
from Minnesota talk about there should be dissenting voices in the 
room, most of us would agree that if the world would just agree 
with our position, it would be a much better place to live in. But 
that doesn’t happen. And somebody can correct me, but it was 
Bobby Kennedy that said something to the effect that if you can 
get the American public, 80 percent of the American public to agree 
on anything, that should be considered unanimous. And in this 
case, when you have 90 percent of the science out there agreeing, 
that is pretty close to being unanimous. 

I want to go at this very quickly from a different — again, forgive 
me if somebody has already done this. I wasn’t here. So please be 
patient with me. I want to go at it from the specific costs and break 
it down by level. 

Mrs. Lidback, you are running a dairy operation. You have costs 
that are going to be added on for — ^you talked about the inputs 
when I was here earlier. You were talking about the cost of feed. 
Aren’t there other costs in terms of having to manage and record, 
get inspections, certification. Have you talked about those already 
today? 

Ms. Lidback. No. So beyond the feed, I mean, to keep milk seg- 
regated from cows fed non-GMO feed versus feed with GM, you 
would have to put in a second bulk tank and you have to put in 
a second grain bin. And so you are talking about capital expendi- 
tures, and as you can imagine, on a 50 cow dairy, there is really 
not a whole lot of extra left to go around to sort of fulfill those 
needs so that kind of consideration might be a deal-breaker for us. 

Mr. Emmer. Wow, and I was just thinking, labor. You and your 
husband are going to have to have some more kids in order to do 
this thing. 

Mr. Dempsey and anybody else, I want to go to the next level be- 
cause we have the processors, those that have to put these products 
out. You talked about two lines, but it is much greater than that, 
isn’t it? Aren’t you going to have to hire all kinds of new staff to 
keep track of all these things? And then there are storage costs? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. The answer is the two lines refer to just hav- 
ing one state that mandated the labeling and everybody else who 
didn’t. So there is significant input, depending on the number of 
states who have different regulations. But yes, all up and down the 
line as we talked, our grain is kept in masa, it is kept in separate 
silos. You have to have separate silos for that. The distribution 
changes would be significant because you have to keep track of var- 
ious different strains of products going to different states, the same 
product but labeled differently. So the multipliers in cost come up 
with how many different labels you have to keep and how many 
different infrastructure you need to build to hold those. 

Mr. Emmer. Very quickly because this just adds, it compounds, 
as you go each level. And it wouldn’t be fair if I didn’t go to the 
Minnesota guy with the time that I have left. 
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Mr. Policinski, farmers are interested in operating a business, 
raising their families. They want to produce quality product that 
can be sold the world over. I imagine in the farmers that I know, 
they don’t much care for the litigation system if they can stay away 
from it. What are the concerns and the costs that could be put into 
this at every level when you talk about the legal ramifications? 
Aren’t those just as big? 

Mr. Policinski. Yes. First, farmers are pretty savvy business- 
men, and they have adopted this technology at record pace. Of all 
the technologies over all the years, this has been the one that has 
been adopted by farmers the most quickly and it is because they 
see the benefits so clearly to their operations, to the environment, 
less land and water, and to cost, to consumers. I think farmers 
have voted. 

What we are trying to do here in the discussion is preserve their 
choice of how they want to farm as well as provide consumer 
choice. And again, the Pompeo-Butterfield legislation that was pro- 
posed clearly affords that opportunity through developing a na- 
tional standard 

Mr. Emmer. Right. 

Mr. Policinski. — and a voluntary national standard. I think 
your comment on legal costs would pass through the system to 
ownership, and in our instance, we are a farmer-owned company. 

Mr. Emmer. Right. 

Mr. Policinski. We did have a discussion a couple of times now 
on how onerous it is to have a state law or a series of state laws, 
and if you chose not to serve those areas, the implications of legal 
liability would be very onerous. 

Ms. Lidback. Can 

Mr. Emmer. And at the end of the day, it all gets passed onto 
the consumer. I am sorry, Ms. — 

Ms. Lidback. No, it is okay. I just wanted to add, Mr. Emmer, 
when I was trying to locate a non-GMO source for grain, I first of 
course started my own grain company, and they simply don’t have 
the capacity either. They are already satisfying an organic grain 
distribution system as well as conventional. So they don’t have the 
capacity for a non-GMO option, either 

Mr. Emmer. And again. Thank you all. My time has expired. Mr. 
Chairman and to the Ranking Member, thank you for having this 
hearing because it seems like everybody here is interested in a win/ 
win for everybody. 

The Chairman. Thank you. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
Mr. Costa, 5 minutes? 

Mr. Costa. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I think this is 
not only a critical issue here in our country but also as it relates 
to the labeling issues, a critical issue as we negotiate these trade 
agreements, both with the European allies and as well as in Asia. 

I, Mr. Schmidt, was interested in your comments earlier on in 
terms of the polling sampling that you have taken and undergone, 
and what it really made me think about — and Dr., is it 

Dr. Fedoroff. Federoff. 

Mr. Costa. Dr. Federoff, is our lack of consumer education re- 
lated to risk assessment or risk management? If it were not for all 
of the technology that we have employed post-World War II with 
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regards to food and food safety, we would not have the longevity 
or the healthy lifestyle that we enjoy today. While we have prob- 
lems with obesity and other things, it is more related to choices 
people make, as opposed to the quality of the food that we have. 

How can we do a better job in educating folks about the better 
level of quality and the technologies that have been employed to 
make foods healthier and safer today? 

Mr. Schmidt. Well, thank you. I think you have identified some 
of the things that have come forward today, that this is not a 
science debate or a safety debate. It has come down to a commu- 
nications debate. And sometimes as you indicated, people are faced 
with fear and risk, and it has almost become a cult following 
among some to oppose this technology without any demonstration 
of actual harm or safety risks. 

And so there needs to be even more leadership, whether it is 
Congress and the Administration, the industry, or academia to 
speak up, to have the bravery like Ms. Lidback to be steadfast with 
the facts, and there is stren^h in numbers. So the more people 

Mr. Costa. A lot of the food processors and other companies and 
agricultural associations have tried to do education. I don’t think 
it has been well-coordinated. But we do see that on occasion. 

When you talked about 97 percent of the scientists. Dr. Federofif, 
were you talking about the safety of genetically modified foods? 
The general perception is obviously not at that level in terms of 
safety? 

Dr. Fedoroff. Indeed. This is the pith hole that needs to be ad- 
dressed by scientists across the board. That includes physicists and 
psychologists and economists and so forth. If you polled the claims 
of biologists who have used these techniques, you will be closer to 
100 percent. 

But that is not the issue. I think as Mr. Schmidt identified, it 
is more about communication. And the problem is that our current 
system which has very big regulatory costs to get a GM product to 
market prevents academic scientists, scientists in public research 
institutions, from getting genetically modified 

Mr. Costa. This is a real challenge. 

Dr. Fedoroff. — for example. Right. 

Mr. Costa. Especially in Europe right now. 

Dr. Fedoroff. You bet. 

Mr. Costa. We have a process for it. We have only been able to 
register a limited amount, and it is a lengthy and cumbersome 
process. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Correct. 

Mr. Costa. Trying to get agreement on the best science is always 
a challenge, and in some cases, let us be frank, it is used for basi- 
cally leverage purposes as it relates to trade. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Absolutely. But let us just talk about here in the 
United States. If we could manage to make the process less oner- 
ous based on the accumulation of almost 40 years of research now, 
it would be possible to vet genetically modified fruits and vegeta- 
bles. So a colleague of mine in England has developed a beautiful 
wine red tomato which is better for you because it has the same 
kinds of compounds in it that you have in blackberries and blue- 
berries which are good for you. When people 
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Mr. Costa. My time is almost up. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Okay. So familiarity, we don’t have those 

Mr. Costa. No, I know. 

Dr. Fedoroff. — products in the market. 

Mr. Costa. Ms. Lidback, as a person who grew up on a Por- 
tuguese dairy farm, I want to commend you for your efforts and en- 
courage you to stay with it. I, too, know what to do with, the word 
manure. I grew up in that same setting as you and your family. 
I want to commend you and encourage you for your efforts and 
your courage to testify here today. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Yoho, for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Costa, being a 
veterinarian, large animal practitioner that earned a living on the 
south end of a north-bound horse or cow, it wasn’t manure. It was 
fertilizer until it hit the ground. 

I appreciate you all being here, and we as the people in govern- 
ment — ^because government is a non-entity. It is only as good as the 
people that are involved in it, in all branches of it, that we need 
to do a better job on educating both us and government and the 
public on educating people and in public venues to get the best, the 
current, and the correct information out to the public that is up- 
dated and is based on peer-reviewed science, and it is stemming 
from accurate research. And we also need to do a better job of mak- 
ing current the information and policies on a website of what a 
GMO is and what it is not and keep agendas or politics out of it 
and let the facts speak for themselves. 

Dr. Federoff, if you could take us briefly through the process of 
taking a genetically modified product from the beginning to the 
market in less than a minute, I would be really appreciative if you 
could. But just the research that goes behind that before it is ap- 
proved. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Okay. Let me try to summarize it really quickly. 
So to begin with, you have to identify the gene that you want to 
introduce. You have to introduce it into the organism. This is not 
a trivial process for a plant such as corn. You make a lot of these, 
put them in the greenhouse, figure out which ones and you take 
bits of the plant and you analyze it genetically by DNA sequencing 
and so forth. But then you have to check everything from testing 
the product of the gene for toxicity and allergenicity to putting to- 
gether all of the dossiers that are required by the various agencies 
that need to approve that product. In some cases it has to be the 
EPA, the FDA, and the USDA. 

Mr. Yoho. And the USDA. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Okay? And in the case of animals, genetically 
modified animals, like AquaBounty salmon, it is even more onerous 
because the FDA has decided to regulate them like drugs. 

Mr. Yoho. And what you have done is adequate because it is 
years of research, years of studies, years of feed studies, and then 
the tissue samples and all those things that come with that, and 
it costs millions if not billions of dollars, and it finally does get the 
approval of USDA, the FDA, the EPA. We have a variety in Florida 
of a papaya that they have been working on for 10 years for rig 
spot virus. The EPA signed off on it. But yet, it is still not to mar- 
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ket because of this GMO scare around it, and it needs to be ap- 
proved. 

With the studies, are you aware of any peer-reviewed real stud- 
ies that you know of that have proven to be deleterious or detri- 
mental effects on humans, animals, plants, or the environment 

Dr. Fedoroff. None. 

Mr. Yoho. — of a product. 

Dr. Fedoroff. There are occasional 

Mr. Yoho. What was that? 

Dr. Fedoroff. None. 

Mr. Yoho. I just wanted to hear it again so 

Dr. Fedoroff. Yes. 

Mr. Yoho. — so everybody heard that. None. 

Dr. Fedoroff. None. There are occasional anecdotal reports. 

Mr. Yoho. Anecdotal. 

Dr. Fedoroff. Very often, the publication is retracted or never 
gets published but gets into the social media and Internet and 
stuff. 

Mr. Yoho. Let me ask you all this. Would a GMO that had any 
deleterious effects to humans, animal, plants, or the environment 
ever get approved by the USDA, FDA, or EPA? So there was real- 
ly — the science is on our side on these labelings. It is a marketing 
thing. So if a GMO has been approved by the USDA, one should 
rest assured that that product is as safe as any non-GMO product 
or it wouldn’t be out there. 

In addition, we have been doing GMOs for 20, 30, 40 years. 
Mother Nature has been doing it since the beginning of time. We 
would not have wheat had the plants not cross-pollinated to form 
the wheat we have today, and tomatoes, as we know, comes from 
a toxic source, so do potatoes, the Solana family. And they are 
toxic. They are related to nightshade. 

Dr. Fedoroff. You bet. 

Mr. Yoho. Yet through genetic modification of Mother Nature, 
they have healed themselves, and we have what we have. And if 
we didn’t have the GMOs today, I would hate to think what the 
food security of this world would be. In my home State of Florida 
when I graduated from veterinary college, we produced about 75 
bushels of corn. That was a great yield. Today we are doing 250 
to 275 bushels of corn on poor soil, and therefore, the common 
sense of the sound science that leads to the approval of the GMOs 
should not be overshadowed by the environmental McCarthyism of 
the anti-GMO crowd. And I just want to thank you for being out 
there, for being in the fight, and for standing up, Ms. Lidback. Like 
last time when we talked about this, we got a lot of hate mail. 
Hang tough because you are on the right side of the science. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. Ms. Adams? 

Ms. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you to our 
guests today. There has been a lot of confusion over what qualifies 
as a label for food that contains ingredients derived from a GMO. 
Consumers I believe deserve to know what is in their food, but it 
is also necessary that FDA implement regulations to ensure that 
the labeling of GMO products is fair and standardized and trans- 
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parent. Market-driven labeling ensures that the information they 
demand about the food being sold is clear and accurate without the 
confusion of dozens of different labels. 

Mr. Clarkson, your testimony indicated that the best way to sup- 
port consumers is through a national standard that includes a vol- 
untary labeling program. So if the program is voluntary, how long 
would you expect for retailers and producers to begin participating 
in the program? 

Mr. Clarkson. Well, there are quite a few retailers and proc- 
essors participating in private programs right now that would 
quickly switch to a national definition enforced by the USD A. So 
I would expect within a year you would see very significant move- 
ment toward the national standard usage. 

Ms. Adams. As a follow-up, GMO crops are often sprayed with 
high amounts of herbicide since they can survive being sprayed in 
Round-Up. This may wash into lakes and streams. Mother Nature 
eventually takes its course and weeds may become resistant to a 
chemical, thus requiring the use of more toxic herbicides. 

Here is my question: how can we work with farmers to improve 
crop rotation so that weeds don’t become resistant to herbicides so 
quickly? 

Mr. Clarkson. That would involve using multiple approaches to 
weed control rather than a single approach. It would involve rota- 
tions of crops. It would involve use of cover crops, all of which are 
projects that are under way. And we are starting to see benefits 
from those. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you. Mr. Schmidt, last summer your group 
conducted a survey to engage Americans’ views of foods containing 
bioengineered ingredients. How do consumers view the current 
FDA policy allowing voluntary labeling for food products through 
biotechnology? 

Mr. Schmidt. Thank you, Ms. Adams. Our survey found that 63 
percent of U.S. consumers support the current FDA policy that 
says that there should not be any special labeling of foods produced 
through biotechnology unless there is a change in the nutritional 
content, introduction of a safety issue such as an allergen, and 
even then, you would identify what that change was, not the proc- 
ess used to produce the product. And so Americans do — so it is a 
case of when you explain information and give consumers credit, 
they tend to understand it and support it. 

Ms. Adams. All right. Thank you very much, and Mr. Chairman, 
I yield back. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia [presiding]. Thank you for being 
here, ladies and gentlemen, and I will try to be brief. One of my 
concerns is not only that this labeling stop at the state level but 
that you could actually see individual counties and municipalities 
trying to come up with their own labeling standards. And therefore, 
you have six, seven, eight different standards in any given state. 
That would obviously have a tremendous impact on business own- 
ers, the grocery retailers, on the one side of the county line or city 
limit sign versus those who were on the other side. 

I would typically steer toward states’ rights on these issues. This 
is one where I do believe that without a uniform standard, we are 
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going to see tremendous increases in the cost of groceries for the 
American citizen. 

I will also tell you that this is a perception issue, and the more 
times we use the initials GMO or genetically modified, the worse 
it is for us. The term biotechnology, is a more accurate description 
of what we are using to get across where we actually use less pes- 
ticides and less herbicides. We don’t want to put those things on 
our land. They cost money to apply them, and we as farmers want 
a clean environment as well. 

It is interesting this past week as I listened — my wife and I were 
blessed to have a little girl, and I listened to the midwife as she 
was talking about groceries in making sure that they had no 
GMOs, and at the same time she turned around and recommended 
a tremendous number of things that were also products of bio- 
technology. And my wife suggested I shouldn’t say anything to her 
because she might be delivering our daughter, but now that our 
daughter is here, I am free to say some of those things. 

But the misperception out there has to be addressed. Bio- 
technology has made our life better, whether it is through pharma- 
ceuticals or whether it is through our crops. And if I go to the Land 
O’ Lakes’ website, I can look up Land O’ Lakes butter, and I know 
exactly what is in the products that I am consuming. This isn’t 
about what is in the products that we eat. It is about what is in 
the seed that is planted. And I wonder if the same advocates for 
the labeling of our food supply, why aren’t they suggesting that it 
should be done in our pharmaceutical supply as well because those 
are the things that we ingest. 

So again, just reiterating, and Mr. Schmidt, I will go to you since 
we are down to 2 minutes. The use of biotechnology for our food 
and agriculture and pharmaceutical products have made our lives 
better. We are living longer than we ever have. Americans eat hun- 
dreds of millions of meals a day, literally. And my question is, how 
would it impact our ability to provide affordable and nutritious food 
to the American families, and would it not raise the cost of food, 
thereby hurting low-income Americans more than anybody, if we 
are not able to come up with a uniform labeling standard? 

Mr. Schmidt. I have to say we have not done the economic stud- 
ies ourselves, but you have heard some very compelling testimony 
from the panel regarding the economics of this, I just think in gen- 
eral everyone wants to provide an informed choice for consumers, 
but that word informed is critical. And too often we are allowing 
misinformed choices out there by not standing up and correcting 
misinformation in the marketplace. So that is the opportunity to be 
transparent, to provide as much information as possible that meets 
consumer interest and demand, while also keeping the marketplace 
fair for accurate information on food and nutrition. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. Do you see any movement to label 
anything other than agricultural products with the same type of 
skull and crossbones, if you will? 

Mr. Schmidt. Yes. As a communications group we hear ideas 
about labeling lots of different things. We know other industries — 
there has been some discussion about the alcohol industry, some 
calling for labeling there as well. You can ask consumers in gen- 
eral, would you like X to be labeled, and if you make it sound scary 
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enough, everyone is going to say yes. And that is the thing about 
technology. It is easy to make it sound scary. Mayhe it is less inter- 
esting to say that it is safe and effective, hut those are the facts. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. Well, the fact that Americans eat 
hundreds of millions of meals a day and we spend less for food 
than virtually any other industrialized nation out there is proof 
that what we have been doing is working, and if it wasn’t, our life 
expectancy wouldn’t be continuing to expand. 

So thank you very much for being here. With that, I will turn 
it back over to the big Chairman. 

The Chairman [presiding]. I want to thank the panel for being 
here today. Dr. Federoff, a couple of things. 

You were about to finish your comments about Round-Up and 
also from responding to Ms. Adams’ comments — she had some 
question about Round-Up or glyphosate that you were going to an- 
swer. Did you have any comments about that one statement that 
came out Friday? 

Dr. Fedoroff. Only that the preponderance of studies shows it 
to be safe and not carcinogenic. The current ruling of the UN body, 
the cancer, lARC or something like that, is not based on any new 
information. 

The Chairman. Okay. The overall weight, just to be crystal clear, 
the overall weight, the preponderance of the evidence, is that — and 
I am going to get with Mr. Schmidt. I want to use your bioengi- 
neered, genetically engineered — the weight. Dr. Federoff, is that it 
is safe and that it is — I am just using in reference to Mr. Schmidt 
because he told me to use something other than GMO because that 
is fairly pejorative. 

Voice. He wants you to 

The Chairman. Let us just stay with you. Dr. Federoff. The pre- 
ponderance of the science is that bioengineered — 

Dr. Fedoroff. The food 

The Chairman. — processing is safe. 

Dr. Fedoroff. The current biotechnologically altered food crops 
and potentially animals are as safe as their non-GM counterparts. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Dr. Fedoroff. I am afraid that CM label is going to stick. It is 
the fastest thing to call it. 

The Chairman. I got you. Well, again, we thank the panel for 
coming today and spending your time with us. Ms. Lidback, I hope 
it doesn’t repeat your experience from last year, and if it does, well, 
it is a shame. It is unfortunate, because we could all have dif- 
ferences of opinion. Dr. Federoff, you said those opinions ought to 
be based in fact. We don’t have any requirement for that, but it 
ought to be the case, and we hope that this hearing today sheds 
some light on a really important issue. 

Well, for those on the Committee, the record of today’s hearing 
will remain open for 10 calendar days to receive additional mate- 
rial and supplementary written responses from the witnesses to 
any questions posed by a Member. This hearing of the Committee 
on Agriculture is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:12 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Submitted Articles by Hon. James P. McGovern, a Representative in 
Congress from Massachusetts 

International Agency for Research on Cancer (lARC), World Health Organi- 
zation 

lARC Monographs Volume 112: Evaluation of Five Organophosphate Insee- 
tieides and Herbieides 

20 March 2015 

Lyon, Franee, 20 Mareh 2015 — The International Agency for Research on Can- 
cer (lARC), the specialized cancer agency of the World Health Organization, has as- 
sessed the carcinogenicity of five organophosphate pesticides. A summary of the 
final evaluations together with a short rationale have now been published online in 
The Lancet Oncology* and the detailed assessments will be published as Volume 
112 of the lARC Monographs. 

What were the results of the lARC evaluations? 

The herbicide glyphosate and the insecticides malathion and diazinon were 
classified as probably carcinogenic to humans (Group 2A). 

The insecticides tetrachlorvinphos and parathion were classified as possibly 
carcinogenic to humans (Group 2B). 

What was the scientific basis of the lARC evaluations? 

The pesticides tetrachlorvinphos and parathion were classified as possibly car- 
cinogenic to humans (Group 2B) based on convincing evidence that these agents 
cause cancer in laboratory animals. 

For the insecticide malathion, there is limited evidence of carcinogenicity in hu- 
mans for non-Hodgkin lymphoma and prostate cancer. The evidence in humans is 
from studies of exposures, mostly agricultural, in the USA, Canada, and Sweden 
published since 2001. Malathion also caused tumours in rodent studies. Malathion 
caused DNA and chromosomal damage and also disrupted hormone pathways. 

For the insecticide diazinon, there was limited evidence of carcinogenicity in hu- 
mans for non-Hodgkin lymphoma and lung cancer. The evidence in humans is from 
studies of agricultural exposures in the USA and Canada published since 2001. The 
classification of diazinon in Group 2A was also based on strong evidence that 
diazinon induced DNA or chromosomal damage. 

For the herbicide glyphosate, there was limited evidence of carcinogenicity in hu- 
mans for non-Hodgkin lymphoma. The evidence in humans is from studies of expo- 
sures, mostly agricultural, in the USA, Canada, and Sweden published since 2001. 
In addition, there is convincing evidence that glyphosate also can cause cancer in 
laboratory animals. On the basis of tumours in mice, the United States Environ- 
mental Protection Agency {http: II www.epa.gov ! oppOOOOl ! chemsearch ! 
cleared _review s ! csr PC-103601 30-Oct-91 — 265.pdf) (U.S. EPA) originally classified 
g:lyphosate as possibly carcinogenic to humans (Group C) in 1985. After a re-evalua- 
tion of that mouse study, the U.S. EPA changed its classification to evidence of non- 
carcinogenicity in humans (Group E) in 1991. The U.S. EPA Scientific Advisory 
Panel noted that the re-evaluated glyphosate results were still significant using two 
statistical tests recommended in the lARC Preamble {http:! ! monographs.iarc.fr ! 
ENG I Preamble I index.php). The lARC Working Group that conducted the evalua- 
tion considered the significant findings from the U.S. EPA report and several more 
recent positive results in concluding that there is sufficient evidence of carcino- 
genicity in experimental animals. Glyphosate also caused DNA and chromosomal 
damage in human cells, although it gave negative results in tests using bacteria. 
One study in community residents reported increases in blood markers of chromo- 
somal damage (micronuclei) after glyphosate formulations were sprayed nearby. 

How are people exposed to these pestieides? 

Tetraehlorvinphos is banned in the European Union. In the USA, it continues 
to be used on livestock and companion animals, including in pet flea collars. No in- 
formation was available on use in other countries. 

Parathion use has been severely restricted since the 1980s. All authorized uses 
were cancelled in the European Union and the USA by 2003. 

Malathion is currently used in agriculture, public health, and residential insect 
control. It continues to be produced in substantial volumes throughout the world. 
Workers may be exposed during the use and production of malathion. Exposure to 
the general population is low and occurs primarily through residence near sprayed 
areas, home use, and diet. 


* Editor’s note: the referenced summary is included as ATTACHMENT. 
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Diazinon has been applied in agriculture and for control of home and garden in- 
sects. Production volumes have been relatively low and decreased further after 2006 
due to restrictions in the USA and the European Union. Only limited information 
was available on the use of these pesticides in other countries. 

Glyphosate currently has the highest global production volume of all herbicides. 
The largest use worldwide is in agriculture. The agricultural use of glyphosate has 
increased sharply since the development of crops that have been genetically modi- 
fied to make them resistant to glyphosate. Glyphosate is also used in forestry, 
urban, and home applications. Glyphosate has been detected in the air during 
spraying, in water, and in food. The general population is exposed primarily through 
residence near sprayed areas, home use, and diet, and the level that has been ob- 
served is generally low. 

What do Groups 2A and 2B mean? 

Group 2A means that the agent is probably carcinogenic to humans. This cat- 
egory is used when there is limited evidence of carcinogenicity in humans and suffi- 
cient evidence of carcinogenicity in experimental animals. Limited evidence means 
that a positive association has been observed between exposure to the agent and 
cancer but that other explanations for the observations (called chance, bias, or con- 
founding) could not be ruled out. This category is also used when there is limited 
evidence of carcinogenicity in humans and strong data on how the agent causes can- 
cer. 

Group 2B means that the agent is possibly carcinogenic to humans. A categoriza- 
tion in Group 2B often means that there is convincing evidence that the agent 
causes cancer in experimental animals but little or no information about whether 
it causes cancer in humans. 

Why did lARC evaluate these pesticides? 

The lARC Monographs Programme has evaluated numerous pesticides, some as 
recently as 2012 (anthraquinone, {http: 1 1 monographs.iarc.fr I ENG I Monographs I 
voll01lmonol01-001.pdf) arsenic and arsenic compounds (http:llmono- 
graphs.iarc.fr I ENG/ Monographs I vollOOC lmonol00C-6.pdf)). However, substantial 
new data are available on many pesticides that have widespread exposures. In 2014, 
an international Advisory Group {http://www.thelancet.com/journals/lanonc/arti- 
cle / PIIS1470-2045%2814%2970168-8 / fulltext) of senior scientists and government 
officials recommended dozens of pesticides for evaluation. Consistent with the advice 
of the Advisory Group, the recent lARC meeting provided new or updated evalua- 
tions on five organophosphate pesticides. 

How were the evaluations conducted? 

The established procedure for Monographs evaluations is described in the Pro- 
gramme’s Preamble {http:/ / monographs.iarc.fr / ENG / Preamble / index.php). Evalua- 
tions are performed by panels of international experts, selected on the basis of their 
expertise and the absence of real or apparent conflicts of interest. For Volume 112, 
a Working Group of 17 experts from 11 countries met at lARC on 3-10 March 2015 
to assess the carcinogenicity of tetrachlorvinphos, parathion, malathion, 
diazinon, and glyphosate. The in-person meeting followed nearly a year of review 
and preparation by the lARC secretariat and the Working Group, including a com- 
prehensive review of the latest available scientific evidence. According to published 
procedures {http://monographs.iarc.fr/ENG/Preamble/index.php), the Working 
Group considered “reports that have been published or accepted for publication in 
the openly available scientific literature” as well as “data from governmental reports 
that are publicly available”. The Working Group did not consider summary tables 
in online supplements to published articles, which did not provide enough detail for 
independent assessment. 

What are the implieations of the lARC evaluations? 

The Monographs Programme provides scientific evaluations based on a com- 
prehensive review of the scientific literature, but it remains the responsibility of in- 
dividual governments and other international organizations to recommend regula- 
tions, legislation, or public health intervention. 

Media inquiries: please write to com@iarc.fr. Thank you. 

ATTACHMENT 

www.thelancet.com/oncology Published online March 20, 2014 http:/ / 

dx.doi.org/ 10.1016/ 31470-2045(15)70134-8 
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News 

Carcinogenicity of tetrachlorvinphos, parathion, malathion, diazinon, and 
glyphosate 

In March, 2015, 17 experts from 11 countries met at the International Agency for 
Research on Cancer (lARC; Lyon, France) to assess the carcinogenicity of the 
organophosphate pesticides tetrachlorvinphos, parathion, malathion, diazinon, and 
glyphosate (table). These assessments will be published as volume 112 of the lARC 
Monographs. 

The insecticides tetrachlorvinphos and parathion were classified as “possibly car- 
cinogenic to humans” (Group 2B). The evidence from human studies was scarce and 
considered inadequate. Tetrachlorvinphos induced hepatocellular tumours (benign or 
malignant) in mice, renal tubule tumours (benign or malignant) in male mice,^ and 
spleen haemangioma in male rats. Tetrachlorvinphos is a reactive oxon with affinity 
for esterases. In experimental animals, tetrachlorvinphos is systemically distributed, 
metabolised, and eliminated in urine. Although bacterial mutagenesis tests were 
negative, tetrachlorvinphos induced genotoxicity in some assays (chromosomal dam- 
age in rats and in vitro) and increased cell proliferation (hyperplasia in rodents). 
Tetrachlorvinphos is banned in the European Union. In the USA, it continues to be 
used on animals, including in pet flea collars. 

For parathion, associations with cancers in several tissues were observed in occu- 
pational studies, but the evidence in humans remains sparse. In mice, parathion in- 
creased bronchioloalveolar adenoma and/or carcinoma in males, and l 3 Tnphoma in 
females. In rats, parathion induced adrenal cortical adenoma or carcinoma (com- 
bined),^ malignant pancreatic tumours, and thyroid follicular cell adenoma in males, 
and mammary gland adenocarcinoma (after subcutaneous injection in females).^ 
Parathion is rapidly absorbed and distributed. Parathion metabolism to the bio- 
active metabolite, paraoxon, is similar across species. Although bacterial 
mutagenesis tests were negative, parathion induced DNA and chromosomal damage 
in human cells in vitro. Parathion markedly increased rat mammary gland terminal 
end bud density."* Parathion use has been severely restricted since the 1980s. 

The insecticides malathion and diazinon were classified as “probably carcinogenic 
to humans” (Group 2A). Malathion is used in agriculture, public health, and resi- 


Lancet Oncol. 2015 Published Online March 20, 2015 http: 1 1 dx.doi.org 1 10.1016 131470- 
2045(15)70134-8. 

For more on the lARC Monographs see http:! I monographs. iarc.fr. 

Upcoming meetings 

June 2-9, 2015, Volume 113: Some organochlorine insecticides and some chlorphenoxy her- 
bicides 

Oct. 6-13, 2015, Volume 114: Red meat and processed meat Monograph Working Group 

Members 

A. Blair (USA) — Meeting Chair; L. Fritschi (Australia); J. McLaughlin; C.M. Sergi (Canada); 
G.M. Calaf (Chile); F. Le Curieux (Finland); I. Baldi (France); F. Forastiere (Italy); H. Kromhout 
(Netherlands); A.‘t Mannetje (New Zealand); T. Rodriguez [unable to attend! (Nicaragua); P. 
Egeghy [unable to attend!, G.D. Jahnke; C.W. Jameson; M.T. Martin; M.K. Ross; I. Rusyn; L. 
Zeise (USA) 

Invited Specialists 

C. Portier (Switzerland) 

Representatives 

M.E. Gouze, for the French Agency for Food, Environment and Occupational Health and 
Safety (France); J. Rowland, for the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (USA) 

Observers 

M.K. Boye Jensen, for Cheminova (Denmark); B. Fervers, for the Leon Berard Centre 
(France); E. Giroux, for University Jean-Moulin Lyon 3 (France); T. Sorahan, for Monsanto Com- 
pany (USA); C. Strupp, for the European Crop Protection Association (Belgium); P. Sutton, for 
the University of California, San Francisco (USA) 

lARC/WHO Secretariat 

L. Benbrahim-Tallaa; R. Carel; F. El Ghissassi; Sonia El-Zaemey; Y. Grosse; N. Guha; K.Z. 
Guyton; C. Le Cornet; M. Leon; D. Loomis; H. Mattock; C. Scoccianti; A. Shapiro; K. Straif; J. 
Zavadil 

For the Preamble to the lARC Monographs see http: I ! monographs.iarc.fr j ENG ! Pre- 
amble ! index.php. 

For declarations of interests see http:/ 1 monographs.iarc.fr lENG ! Meetings I volll2-partici- 
pants.pdf. 
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dential insect control. It continues to be produced in substantial volumes throughout 
the world. There is limited evidence in humans for the carcinogenicity of malathion. 
Case-control analyses of occupational exposures reported positive associations with 
non-Hodgkin lymphoma in the USA,® Canada,® and Sweden,'^ although no increased 
risk of non-Hodgkin lymphoma was observed in the large Agricultural Health Study 
cohort (AHS). Occupational use was associated with an increased risk of prostate 
cancer in a Canadian case-control study® and in the AHS, which reported a signifi- 
cant trend for aggressive cancers after adjustment for other pesticides.® In mice, 
malathion increased hepatocellular adenoma or carcinoma (combined).i® In rats, it 
increased thyroid carcinoma in males, hepatocellular adenoma or carcinoma (com- 
bined) in females, and mammary gland adenocarcinoma after subcutaneous injection 
in females."* Malathion is rapidly absorbed and distributed. Metabolism to the bio- 
active metabolite, malaoxon, is similar across species. Malaoxon strongly inhibits 
esterases; atropine reduced carcinogenesis-related effects in one study.* Malathion 
induced DNA and chromosomal damage in humans, corroborated by studies in ani- 
mals and in vitro. Bacterial mutagenesis tests were negative. Compelling evidence 
supported disruption of hormone pathways. Hormonal effects probably mediate ro- 
dent thyroid and mammary gland proliferation. 
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Diazinon has been applied in agriculture and for control of home and garden in- 
sects. There was limited evidence for diazinon carcinogenicity in humans. Positive 
associations for non-Hodgkin lymphoma, with indications of exposure-response 
trends, were reported by two large multicentre case-control studies of occupational 
exposures.®’ ® The AHS reported positive associations with specific subtypes, which 
persisted after adjustment for other pesticides, but no overall increased risk of non- 
Hodgkin lymphoma.il Support for an increased risk of leukaemia in the AHS was 
strengthened by a monotonic increase in risk with cumulative diazinon exposure 
after adjustment for other pesticides. Multiple updates from the AHS consistently 
showed an increased risk of lung cancer with an exposure-response association that 
was not explained by confounding by other pesticides, smoking, or other established 
lung cancer risk factors. i^ Nonetheless, this finding was not replicated in other pop- 
ulations. In rodents, diazinon increased hepatocellular carcinoma in mice and 
leukaemia or lymphoma (combined) in rats, but only in males receiving the low dose 
in each study. Diazinon induced DNA or chromosomal damage in rodents and in 
human and mammalian cells in vitro. Some additional support for human relevance 
was provided by a positive study of a small number of volunteers exposed to a 
diazinon formulation. 

Glyphosate is a broad-spectrum herbicide, currently with the highest production 
volumes of all herbicides. It is used in more than 750 different products for agri- 
culture, forestry, urban, and home applications. Its use has increased sharply with 
the development of genetically modified glyphosate-resistant crop varieties. 
Glyphosate has been detected in air during spra 3 dng, in water, and in food. There 
was limited evidence in humans for the carcinogenicity of glyphosate. Case-control 
studies of occupational exposure in the USA,^^ Canada,® and Sweden'^ reported in- 
creased risks for non-Hodgkin lymphoma that persisted after adjustment for other 
pesticides. The AHS cohort did not show a significantly increased risk of non- 
Hodgkin lymphoma. In male CD-I mice, glyphosate induced a positive trend in the 
incidence of a rare tumour, renal tubule carcinoma. A second study reported a posi- 
tive trend for haemangiosarcoma in male mice.^® Glyphosate increased pancreatic 
islet-cell adenoma in male rats in two studies. A glyphosate formulation promoted 
skin tumours in an initiation-promotion study in mice. 

Glyphosate has been detected in the blood and urine of agricultural workers, indi- 
cating absorption. Soil microbes degrade glyphosate to aminomethylphosphoric acid 
(AMPA). Blood AMPA detection after poisonings suggests intestinal microbial me- 
tabolism in humans. Glyphosate and glyphosate formulations induced DNA and 
chromosomal damage in mammals, and in human and animal cells in vitro. One 
study reported increases in blood markers of chromosomal damage (micronuclei) in 
residents of several communities after spraying of glyphosate formulations. i® Bac- 
terial mutagenesis tests were negative. Glyphosate, glyphosate formulations, and 
AMPA induced oxidative stress in rodents and in vitro. The Working Group classi- 
fied glyphosate as “probably carcinogenic to humans” (Group 2A). 

We declare no competing interests. 

Kathryn Z Guyton, Dana Loomis, Yann Grosse, Fatiha El Ghissassi, Lamia 
Benbrahim-Tallaa, Neela Guha, Chiara Scoccianti, Heidi Mattock, Kurt Straif, on 
behalf of the International Agency for Research on Cancer Monograph Working 
Group, lARC, Lyon, France International Agency for Research on Cancer, Lyon, 
France 
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Submitted Article by Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in 
Congress from Texas 

Bundesinstitut fur Risikobewertung 
Does glyphosate cause cancer? 

WWW. bfr. bund.de 

BfR Communication No 007/2015, 23 March 2015 

In its recent evaluation from March 2015, the International Agency for Cancer Re- 
search (lARC), as the specialized cancer agency of the World Health Organization 
(WHO), came to the conclusion that glyphosate should now be classified as a car- 
cinogenic substance in Group 2A (probably carcinogenic to humans), based on “lim- 
ited evidence” in human-experiments and “sufficient evidence” in animal-experi- 
ments. This classification was published in a short report in the “Lancet” journal 
on 20 March 2015. 

As the “Rapporteur Member State” for the active substance glyphosate within the 
framework of EU re-evaluation, the Federal Institute for Risk Assessment (BfR) was 
responsible for the human health risk assessment and has assessed glyphosate as 
non-carcinogenic. This was supported by competent national, European and other 
international institutions for health assessment including the WHO/FAO Joint 
Meeting on Pesticide Residues (JMPR). BfR is therefore issuing its comments on 
this classification by lARC based on the published short report. 

The International Agency for Research on Cancer (lARC) is the specialized cancer 
agency of the World Health Organization. The main objective of the lARC is to pro- 
mote international collaboration in cancer research. The evaluations of carcinogenic 
risk are made by international working groups of independent scientists and are 
qualitative in nature. No recommendation is given for regulation or legislation. For 
this reason, 17 experts from 11 countries met at the International Agency for Re- 
search on Cancer (LARC; Lyon, France) in March 2015 in order to assess the car- 
cinogenic or potentially carcinogenic effects of four organophosphates and 
glyphosate. The working group classified glyphosate as “probably carcinogenic to hu- 
mans”. This assessment will be published as volume 112 of the LARC Monographs. 
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In the opinion of BfR, the classification of glyphosate as “carcinogenic in Group 
2A” (probably carcinogenic to humans) as published in the 20 March 2015 issue of 
the “Lancet” journal comes as a surprise, since other evaluations performed by su- 
pranational bodies such as the WHO-Panel of the Joint Meeting of Pesticide resi- 
dues (JMPR, 2004), and also by national regulatory agencies such as the U.S. EPA 
had concluded the contrary, i.e., that glyphosate was not carcinogenic. Unfortu- 
nately, the database on which the lARC evaluation is based is not known, since a 
background monograph that is usually produced by lARC following the evaluation 
meetings has not yet been released. Therefore, a comprehensive and scientifically 
sound consideration of the data and arguments that led to the lARC- conclusion is 
simply not possible at the moment. 

In addition, Germany is the “Rapporteur Member State” in the ongoing reevalua- 
tion process of glyphosate in the EU. For this purpose, an extensive “Renewal As- 
sessment Report” (RAR) was provided in 2013 and has been revised in 2014 and 
again in 2015. The 2013 report was circulated by EFSA to the EU Member States 
and was made available for public consultation in 2014. Revisions were made to 
take into account the several hundred comments and remarks. The toxicological and 
residue chapters of the report have been prepared by the Federal Institute for Risk 
Assessment (BfR). For this purpose, BfR has compiled the most comprehensive toxi- 
cological database, presumably worldwide, for glyphosate. This database comprises 
hundreds of studies that were performed by or on behalf of the many manufacturers 
of glyphosate and thousands of references from the open literature. This huge 
amount of data makes glyphosate nearly unique among the active substances in 
plant protection products. BfR thinks that the entire database must be taken into 
account for toxicological evaluation and risk assessment of a substance and not 
merely a more or less arbitrary selection of studies. 

In the absence of more reliable information from LARC, BfR has tried to allocate 
the findings that are mentioned in the brief “Lancet” publication to certain studies 
in our database and, by doing that, to put them into perspective. 

The new lARC classification for glyphosate as a carcinogenic substance is based 
firstly on “limited evidence” in humans. This risk is derived from three epidemiolog- 
ical studies in the USA, Canada and Sweden based on a statistical correlation be- 
tween exposure to glyphosate and an increased risk of non-Hodgkin lymphoma. 
However, this assessment was not confirmed in a very large cohort of the also cited 
“Agricultural Health Study” or in other studies. A recent publication from 2012 has 
reviewed the epidemiologic literature to evaluate whether exposure to glyphosate is 
associated causally with cancer risk in humans and the relevant methodological and 
biomonitoring studies of glyphosate. The review found non-consistent patterns of 
positive associations indicating a causal relationship between total cancer or any 
site-specific cancer and exposure to glyphosate. The current report of BfR to the EU 
based on the evaluation of over 30 epidemiological studies came to the overall as- 
sessment that there is no validated or significant relationship between exposure to 
glyphosate and an increased risk of non-Hodgkin lymphoma or other types of cancer. 

Secondly, lARC points to findings of studies based on animal experiments sub- 
mitted by the producers of glyphosate as evidence for the carcinogenic effect of 
glyphosate. All these findings were also considered in the glyphosate assessments 
of BfR, which did support the conclusion of the Joint Meeting on Pesticide Residues 
(JMPR) of the FAO/WHO responsible for the assessment of active substances in pes- 
ticides: “In view of the absence of a carcinogenic potential in animals and the lack 
of genotoxicity in standard tests, the Meeting concluded that glyphosate is unlikely 
to pose a carcinogenic risk to humans”. BfR does not have any information as to 
how many of the 11 long-term studies on rats and mice that were assessed as valid 
were available to lARC. 

Moreover, lARC concluded that a glyphosate formulation promoted skin tumours. 
In general, testing of formulations should not be used for toxicological evaluation 
of active substances because co-formulants may alter the outcome to a large extent. 
Therefore, the claim, based on this two-stage cancer model in mice, that a highly 
concentrated, skin-irritating formulation containing the active substance promotes 
skin tumours is not considered by the institutions in the EU to be evidence for the 
carcinogenic properties of glyphosate. 

It is not possible to fully examine the indications for the genotoxic potential of 
glyphosate based on the short report published by LARC, in particular due to the 
fact that the assessment included studies using formulations that are not specified 
in any detail. 

The fact that different bodies assess issues differently due to differing information 
and assessments of experimental data is part and parcel of the risk assessment 
process. BfR will therefore perform a thorough review of the classification issued by 
lARC once the monograph becomes available. 
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Submitted Letter by Hon. Ann Kirkpatrick, a Representative in Congress 

FROM Arizona 

Pontificium Consilium de lustitia et Pace 
The World Food Prize 

Borlaug Dialogue International Symposium 
17 October 2013 

On behalf of the Pontifical Council for Justice and Peace, 1 thank you warmly for 
your very kind invitation to participate in the World Food Prize event of this year, 
and for your warm welcome. 

As you may know, about 50 years ago, the Second Vatican Council carefully re- 
viewed the mission of the Catholic Church in the modern world. The Council found 
it urgent that the Church, with all her resources, accompany humanity in its walk 
through history. She made her own “the joys and the hopes, the griefs and the anxi- 
eties of the [people] of this age, especially those who are poor or in any way af- 
flicted.”"^ Recently Pope Francis put it straightforwardly to a meeting of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO): “the Catholic Church, 
with all her structures and institutions, is at your side,”^ that is, at the side of ev- 
eryone who seeks in good faith to meet the challenges of world hunger. 

The Vatican Department that was mandated to study and to promote the 
Church’s accompaniment of humanity is the Pontifical Council for Justice and 
Peace, which 1 preside over. And the spirit of our work — and of my presence — is 
beautifully expressed by Vatican 11 with these words: “Giving witness and voice to 
the faith of the whole people of God gathered together by Christ, this Council can 
provide no more eloquent proof of its solidarity with, as well as its respect and love 
for the entire human family, than by engaging with it in conversation about these 
various problems.”^ 

To engage in conversation about the problems of hunger that afflict our world: 
that is why I join you at this International Symposium. When we share a common 
commitment to conversation, we should be in a good position to exchange views 
about concerns we have and positions we take, even when they are at variance. 

And yet because the stakes are high, tempers tend to run short, and sharply di- 
vergent views make the conversation shrill. When that happens, as Vatican 11 fore- 
saw, we must courageously go even further and deeper than conversation, into dia- 
logue: “The Church sincerely professes that all [people], believers and unbelievers 
alike, ought to work for the rightful betterment of this world in which all alike live; 
such an ideal cannot be realized, however, apart from sincere and prudent dia- 
logue.”"^ 

And when you juxtapose the World Food Prize and the Occupy World Food Prize, 
at first glance the divergence can appear and sound like polar opposition. The ur- 
gency of world hunger and food insecurity certainly cries out for “rightful better- 
ment”, and therefore calls for dialogue. And for that I have come, too: to call for 
conversation and to promote dialogue. The Church promotes listening, dialogue, pa- 
tience, respect for the other, sincerity and even willingness to review one’s own opin- 
ion. The Church encourages, orients and enriches discussion and debate.® It strives 
to indicate directions for the work of those who are technically and politically re- 
sponsible for dealing with concrete problems. 

The Church Converses with the World Food Prize 

Let me, then, begin the conversation: The earth, as Scriptures tell us, was created 
as the home of the human family. The earth is beautiful, good and perfect in serving 
its purpose of giving sustenance to human life. Later, however, the Prophet Isaiah 
tells us that “the earth languishes and suffers”^ from the sins of its human inhab- 
itants. In view of this pitiful situation, Saint Paul will announce the hope of the 
earth’s redemption, with man who was given custody of it, through Christ.'^ 

Entrusted with the custody of the earth, the human family has a mission to love 
God’s creation, to accompany it towards its ultimate perfection, and to make it fruit- 


1 Vatican II, Gaudium et Spes, § 1. 

^Pope Francis, Address, 38th Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, 20 June 2013. 

^ Vatican II, Gaudium et Spes, § 3. 

“^Gaudium et Spes, §21; cf. §40. 

® Cf. Pope Francis, Audience for Pontifical Council for Justice and Peace Conference on Pacem 
in Terris, 3.10.2013. 

0 Cl Is, 24, 1-13. 

Cl Rm, 8, 21. 
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ful: a fruitful creation that is to be enjoyed by the present and future generations, 
and that satisfies all the needs of humanity. That is why Pope Leo XIII says: “that 
which is required for the preservation of life, and for life’s well-being, is produced 
in great abundance from the soil, but not until [people have] brought it into cultiva- 
tion and expended upon it [their] solicitude and skill.” ^ Similarly, the Compendium 
of the Social Teaching of the Church observes: “The Christian vision of creation 
makes a positive judgment on the acceptability of human intervention in nature, 
which also includes other living beings, and at the same time makes a strong appeal 
for responsibility”.^ 

In Catholic thought, then, “nature” is neither sacred nor divine, neither to be 
feared nor to be revered and left untouched. Rather, it is a gift offered by the Cre- 
ator to the human community to be lived in and used, entrusted to the intelligence 
and moral responsibility of men and women. Therefore it is legitimate for humans 
with the correct attitude to intervene in nature and make modifications. In the 
words of the Compendium as applied to biotechnology: “For this reason the human 
person does not commit an illicit act when, out of respect for the order, beauty and 
usefulness of individual living beings and their function in the ecosystem, he inter- 
venes by modifying some of their characteristics or properties.” 

“Intervening By Modifying’: The Church, Catholic Social Doctrine and Biotechno- 
logical Research 

There are no a priori limits on the notion of “intervening by modifying” . It does 
not even preclude actions taken on what may be considered as the most intimate 
part of living organisms: the genome. 

Blessed John Paul II, for example, in a speech to the members of the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences, expressed support for genetic research, sa3dng: “It is also to 
be hoped, with reference to your activities, that the new techniques of modification 
of the genetic code, in particular cases of genetic or chromosomic diseases, will be 
a motive of hope for the great number of people affected by those maladies”. 

He continued in a similar way about food production, saying: “Finally, I wish to 
recall, along with the few cases which I have cited that benefit from biological experi- 
mentation, the important advantages that come from the increase of food products 
and from the formation of new vegetal species for the benefit of all, especially people 
most in need.” 

Again, addressing the 24th General Assembly of the FAO, where he observed how 
hostile climate affects food production in poor countries, he said: “The findings of 
science must be put to use in order to ensure a high productivity of land in such a 
way that the local population can secure food and sustenance without destroying na- 
ture.” 

Finally, at a study week of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences and the Swedish 
Academy of Sciences on Tropical Forest and the Conservation of Species, John Paul 
II referred to how “other plants possess value as sources of food or as a means of 
genetically improving strains of edible plants.” 

At this point in the conversation, and in the light of the above, we should rejoice 
in the memory and achievements of Dr. Norman Borlaug: He was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1970 in recognition of his lifetime of work to feed the hungry of the 
world. He struggled endlessly to integrate research and viable technologies into 
wheat production in Mexico. His work extended from research stations to farmers’ 
fields. In the words of Pope Francis, Dr. Borlaug had ‘the smell of the sheep’, or in 
Iowan farmers’ language: “He had manure on his boots”. The result was called the 
Green Revolution: the production of seeds with broad and stable disease resist- 
ance, adapted to varying growing conditions and with high yield potential; and he 
conceived and set up the World Food Prize to encourage continued work towards 
food security and to meet the zero hunger challenge. 

This is also why we have reason today to congratulate our three World Food Prize 
winners this year: Dr. Marc Van Montagu of Belgium {http:! / 


® Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, n. 9. 

9 Pontifical Council for Justice and Peace, Compendium of the Social Doctrine of the Church, 
Libreria Editrice Vaticana, Citta del Vaticano 2004, §473. 
loibid. 

John Paul II, Address to the Members of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, 23.10.1982, 
§§5-6. 

John Paul II, Address to the Participants in the XIV General Assembly of the FAO, 
13.11.1987, §5. 

12 John Paul II, Address to the Partieipants of the Study Week organized by the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences, 18.05.1990, §2. 
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www.worldfoodprize.org lent laureates 1 2013 laureates I #Dr. Marc Van and Dr. 
Mary-Dell Chilton (http:! ! www.worldfoodprize.org jen! laureates 12013 laureates/ 
#Dr._Mary-Dell and Dr. Robert T. Fraley {http:/ / www.worldfoodprtze.org leni 
laureates] 2013 J,aureatesl#Dr. Robert T.JFraley)^^ of the United States, and to 
commend them for carr3dng on the legacy of Dr. Borlaug, putting biotechnology and 
research towards improving food production. 

But times have also changed: Dr. Borlaug’s achievements were greeted with great 
enthusiasm, and the Green Revolution with great optimism. Why then is there so 
much displeasure and distrust today, so much skepticism and strong opposition? 
Never before, having accepted an invitation, have I received so much mail, some of 
it urging me to withdraw, a bit of it affirming the value of GMOs, much of it re- 
counting destruction and suffering in relationship with globalized industrial agri- 
culture promoting GMO crops. What can be going wrong, seeing that Pope John 
Paul spoke positively about such research? 

Let me now go back to Pope John Paul II to continue the conversation. For when 
he encouraged genetic research to enhance food production, he also clearly stated 
the parameters within which such research may be carried out. “In terminating 
these reflections of mine,” he said to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, “which show 
how much I approve and support your worthy researches, I reaffirm that they must 
all be subject to moral principles and values, which respect and realize in its fullness 
the dignity of man.” 

It is clear, then, that in the mind of John Paul II, the various operations that can 
be called “genetic manipulation” must be the object of a true moral discernment. “To 
speak the truth,” he said on another occasion, “the expression genetic manipulation 
is ambiguous.” While it is characterized by beneficial applications in the area of ani- 
mal and plant biology, very useful for food production, it can also yield to adven- 
turism, In the latter case, it can be arbitrary and unjust, especially when it loses 
sight of the total well-being of the human person. This is why, for John Paul II, 
it is absolutely necessary to overcome the separation between science and ethics, 
and to discover their radical unity, 

Accordingly, the desired dialogue will have to go very deep. It will need to include 
the motivation and vision which guide biological and genetic research and bio- 
technology — in other words, not only so-called “pure” research but also the vision 
and motivation that guide its translation into policies, commerce, agriculture and 
trade in many different situations around the world. And for the dialogue to 
progress in good faith, all the stakeholders must genuinely be represented and 
meaningfully take part. 

The Problem of Food Insecurity 

Hunger in the world is a very serious injustice that shows fundamental disrespect 
for human dignity. Pope John Paul II called it “the first and fundamental form of 
poverty”. Persistent hunger, starvation and malnutrition represent a global failure 
of humanity that, to our shame, has dragged on for decades. It is a plague, and a 
long-term indicator of a system that does not function properly. Some point to the 
economic crisis of recent years as the reason why the world cannot do better; but 
that is just an excuse — food insecurity has persisted for decades, through prosperous 
times as well as more difficult ones. 

But the problem is not, of course, an overall scarcity of food. 

Today the world produces more than enough food to feed its seven billion inhab- 
itants, but the world has one billion hungry people (about one in seven), the United 
States 50 million (about one in six). But much is lost after harvesting or just thrown 
away: in a very recent document, “FAO estimates that each year, approximately % 
of all food produced for human consumption in the world is lost or wasted”. Some 
estimates are even higher than Vs. 

Since the 1980s, the Popes, supported by FAO statistics, have pointed out that 
the supply of food per capita on the planet is steadily increasing. So it is clear that, 
in large part, hunger is a problem of distribution of food or access to it. It does not 
reach some people, or they cannot buy it. To others, however, it comes in abundance. 


Founder and Chairman of the Institute of Plant Biotechnology Outreach at Ghent Univer- 
sity in Belgium. 
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even from afar — abundant enough that they can waste it.^^ In other cases, finally, 
the systems for storage of harvests or the supply chains are deficient. 

Let me suggest a little parable. A man is anxious to improve the strength of his 
arms. A surgeon offers to transplant muscles from his legs into his arms: “This will 
quickly make your arms big and strong”. “What will happen to my legs?” the man 
asks. “They will become much weaker,” replies the surgeon, “and may have to be 
amputated.” The man is horrified and rejects the surgeon’s solution. 

In some circumstances, the promise of food security merely through higher agri- 
cultural productivity is similar. New technologies are promoted with the claim of 
making more food available for everyone. But that is not the whole picture. In re- 
ality, the innovations are so designed or implemented as to benefit relatively few 
interests that are already well-off. 

Along the way, many small producers will inevitably be excluded and/or moved 
off their land. They will be amputated from their traditional occupations and way 
of life. The uprooting of individuals, families and communities is not only a painful 
separation from land; it extends to their entire existential and spiritual environ- 
ment, threatening and at times shattering their few certainties in life. 

It should not surprise us if some populations reject certain innovations, not be- 
cause they are faulty or perceived as such, but because the manner of their delivery 
entails unbearable costs to those who are supposed to benefit from them. It is not 
they who are missing the point. Rather, like the surgeon who thinks only of a set 
of arms, not the whole person, whoever refuses to look at the whole food insecurity 
picture — people and their dignity and their lives as well as food production and dis- 
tribution — will miss the point. 

How does the Church “know” about world hunger, sustainable agriculture or 
GMOs? First of all, the Church is in touch with the direct experience of her people. 
Another important way that we know about these topics is through members of the 
Church who are scientists or professionals working in a wide variety of positions 
in universities, government and industry. And a third way would be in the work 
of different departments of the Roman Curia: the Pontifical Academy for Life, the 
Pontifical Academy of Science, the Pontifical Academy of Social Science, the Con- 
gregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, the Holy See Missions to the World Food 
Organization and to other international bodies, the Secretariat of State and our own 
Pontifical Council for Justice and Peace. 

In 2004 our Pontifical Council produced a Compendium of the Social Doctrine of 
the Church. Nine of its 583 paragraphs are devoted to biotechnology: not to the 
science or the industry, but to the ethical criteria that people of good will should 
apply to the development and use of these technologies. I warmly recommend this 
text to everyone involved in working on GMOs.^^ 

Broad Directions 

Here is what I can offer to whoever tries to fight hunger, especially in the field 
of biotechnologies applied to the agricultural sector. I implore you, your colleagues, 
and others whom you influence such as your students, to always proceed along an 

ethical path of discernment. 

It is common to find some scientists and advocates who strongly hold one position 
and others who hold its opposite. They attack and even ridicule the opposed views — 
perhaps not in scientific meetings and journals, but certainly in the media. And all 
this attack, defense and counter-attack leave the public deeply confused. 

There is a different approach, which takes its stand in dialogue, in the patient 
exchange of positions and objections. When there is something as important to hu- 
manity as hunger, and something as controversial as GMOs, let us encourage re- 
search under solid (not flimsy) ethical guidelines, and then, sharing the results, let 
us do so in a climate of listening and dialogue. 

We know since Gaudium et Spes in the mid-1960s that the Church accompanies 
science. This is because science cannot proceed without ethics. Ratio goes along with 
fides, as Benedict XVI taught so clearly. Bios, which means life, must be handled 
ethically and respectfully, and maybe this is especially true with respect to bio- 
technology. It is hazardous — and ultimately absurd, indeed sinful — to employ bio- 
technology without the guidance of a deeply responsible ethics. For instance, nearly 
50 years ago, Pope Paul VI called for prudence, responsibility and unselfishness in 
this domain: 

By dint of intelligent thought and hard work, man gradually uncovers the hid- 
den laws of nature and learns to make better use of natural resources. As he 


22 Cf. FAO, Food wastage footprint, pp. 11—13. 

Compendium of the Social Doctrine of the Church, §§472—480. 
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takes control over his way of life, he is stimulated to undertake new investiga- 
tions and fresh discoveries, to take prudent risks and launch new ventures, to 
act responsibly and give of himself unselfishly.^'^ 

Blessed Pope John Paul II was supportive of research in biotechnology to feed the 
world. Moreover, when he visited Des Moines in 1979, standing in a corn-bedecked 
fields, he challenged agriculture in America and around the world to “foster sustain- 
ability of the land and water and plants, and to use the harvest to feed the hungry 
in the world.” 

The study-document preparing for the II Synod for Africa in 2009 identified the 
true problems of agriculture in Africa: “the lack of cultivatable land, water, energy, 
access to credit, agricultural training, local markets, road infrastructures, etc.” 
These true problems should not be overlooked or side-stepped by those who promote 
the planting of genetically-modified seeding as the definitive solution.^® 

In his important encyclical Caritas in Veritate of 2009, Pope Benedict XVI counted 
food security among the urgent global issues which require “a greater degree of 
international ordering”. He asserted that the problem of food insecurity “needs to 
be addressed within a long-term perspective, eliminating the structural causes that 
give rise to it and promoting the agricultural development of poorer countries. This 
can be done by investing in rural infrastructures, irrigation systems, transport, or- 
ganization of markets, and in the development and dissemination of agricultural 
technology that can make the best use of the human, natural and socioeconomic re- 
sources that are more readily available at the local level, while guaranteeing their 
sustainability over the long term as well. All this needs to be accomplished with the 
involvement of local communities in choices and decisions that affect the use of agri- 
cultural land.” Having enumerated the many conditions that cry out for improve- 
ment, Pope Benedict went on to welcome “the new possibilities that are opening up 
through proper use of traditional as well as innovative farming techniques, always 
assuming that these have been judged, after sufficient testing, to be appropriate, re- 
spectful of the environment and attentive to the needs of the most deprived peo- 
ples”.27 

For Pope Benedict, it is clear that ever-increasing production as the primary 
path — let alone the sole option — to reducing world hunger is too narrow a vision and 
can lead to false solutions, which may actually undermine food security in the long 
term. 

Guidelines 

I have quoted the recent Popes Paul VI, John Paul II, Benedict XVI and now Pope 
Francis. Having considered the general directions they laid out, let me now spell 
out more specific ethical orientations that need to accompany work in science and 
technology, including biotechnology, as well as international trade and commerce. 
This is still not a Church position on GMOs as such, but rather, the assistance of 
the Church in the form of guidance based on her Social Doctrine. 

A. Spirit of courage: Face up to the reality of hunger decisively and with gen- 
uine charity and openness of heart. In the words of Pope Francis: “Something 
more can and must be done in order to provide a new stimulus to inter- 
national activity on behalf of the poor, inspired by something more than mere 
goodwill or, worse, promises which all too often have not been kept . . . There 
is a need to move beyond indifference and a tendency to look the other way, 
and urgently to attend to immediate needs, confident that the fruits of today’s 
work will mature in the future. We cannot devise programs which are bureau- 
cratic and antiseptic, which do not work today.” Keep on studying the causes 
of world hunger as broadly and deeply as possible, seeking the greatest vari- 
ety of possible solutions, since we need “a complete knowledge of particular 
situations, suitable preparation, and ideas which take into account every indi- 
vidual and every community.” 

B. Ethics of all human endeavors: Some would claim that research is ethi- 
cally neutral, and only its application or implementation may be good or bad. 
But any activity which deserves the name “human” requires ethical guidance 
if it is to serve the common good. Therefore, a researcher always should work 


24 Paul VI, Populorum Progressio § 25. 

2^ John Paul II, Address to the Rural Community of Saint Patrick, Des Moines, 4.10.1979. 

Instrumentum Laboris of Synod for Africa, 19.03.2009, §58. 

22 Benedict XVI, Caritas in Veritate, §67. 

28 Pope Francis, Address to the 38th Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations in Rome, 10.06.2013, §§ 2, 3, 4. For a comprehensive presentation of the prin- 
ciples here mentioned, consult the Compendium, especially §§472—80. 
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“to satisfy the demands of justice, fairness and respect for every human 
being” not merely for the sake of profit. The same criteria apply to those 
who are responsible, in later phases of the process, for industrial production, 
international trade, commercial distribution, and so forth. There should be no 
“washing of the hands” at any step along the way. 

C. Prudence: The full costs and consequences of introducing genetically modi- 
fied organisms may emerge only with time, in the long-term. Therefore let us 
apply the principle of precaution or prudence by taking every reasonable 
measure of caution beforehand, to avoid the risk of damaging human health 
or the environment. Such prudence, I might add, is a necessary element of 
any effort to advance the common good through public, that is governmental, 
action. 

D. Transparency: Adopt the highest standards of communication with the pub- 
lic, as well as rules of labeling in order to guarantee producers’ and con- 
sumers’ right to information. This is necessary for everyone to have a true 
choice. This is the principle of transparency. 

E. Access: Patents and intellectual property rights are legitimate, but they need 
to be monitored and regulated. Fair ways must be found to share the fruits 
of research and ensure that developing countries have access both to natural 
resources and to innovations. Otherwise whole populations can be discrimi- 
nated against, exploited and deprived of what they rightly should have a 
share in.^° 

F. Biodiversity: Bio-diversity is humanity’s patrimony. It needs to be protected, 
indeed privileged. The development of new types should not require, or lead 
to, the disappearance of traditional species. 

G. Subsidiarity: A very healthy principle of Catholic Social Teaching is 
subsidiarity, which favors the exercise of responsibility at every level and re- 
sists “top-down” approaches where inappropriate. It is often better to support 
local efforts than to provide or even impose solutions from elsewhere. And 
given the complexities of globalization, effective coordination of efforts at all 
levels is also increasingly required. 

H. Commerce: Analyze, condemn and fight “financial speculation, which pres- 
ently affects the price of food, treating it like any other merchandise and over- 
looking its primary function.” Abandon any form oi “short-sighted economic in- 
terests and the mentality of power of a relative few who exclude the majority 
of the world’s peoples, generating poverty and marginalization and causing a 
breakdown in society.” And educate our youth to do the same. . . . with cri- 
teria of justice and solidarity governing the commercial and economic condi- 
tions, avoiding any commercial-economic monopoly 

I. Finally, conversation and dialogue. Sharp differences of opinion ie.g., be- 
tween WFP and “Occupy”) about agriculture and biotechnology show how im- 
portant are these issues. Their importance does not justify harshness (po- 
lemic) or manipulation (bullying). At every level from the global to the local, 
one might ask, what should be people’s input into research, agricultural and 
trade policies, development policies, funding priorities, and so forth. “Every 
proposal must involve everyone,” Pope Francis insists. “To move forward con- 
structively and fruitfully in the different functions and responsibilities involves 
the ability to analyze, understand, and engage, leaving behind the temptations 
of power, wealth or self-interest and instead serving the human family, espe- 
cially the needy and those suffering from hunger and malnutrition.”^^ 

I will stop here. There may be other desirable or even essential criteria for seri- 
ous, realistic, honest and courageous dialogue on this topic. If so, let them be put 
on the table. For the diverse parties to participate in good faith, they must hold 
themselves as well as others to such criteria. The world needs everyone, the heirs 
of Bishop Maurice Dingman and the heirs of Dr. Norman Borlaug, to stay at the 
table and solve these issues, rather than abandon the dialogue and leave the world’s 
poor at an empty table. 


29 Pope Francis, FAO, § 1. 
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Conclusion 

The world’s food security challenges are not to be overcome with a referendum 
on science. Scientific research is good. It is right to celebrate the achievements of 
our three World Food Prize Laureates. The Church is not anti-science.^^ Nor do we 
wish to promote a referendum on technology or biotechnology. Nor even a ref- 
erendum on business — the Church is not against business or the market. In fact, 
while we have critiqued some aspects of the world financial system — inattention to 
the common good, disrespect for the rights of weaker members, tolerance for monop- 
olies and cartels — my Council has sponsored a major publication that encourages 
the vocation of business leaders in carr3dng out God’s plan for humanity. 

The Church sees the GMO debate as a complex choice among various means — 
the means offered by advances in biotechnology and by innovations in agriculture, 
as well as the human, natural and socioeconomic means which can be developed lo- 
cally and regionally. Among the goals we embrace are food security for all, quality 
of life of land-based populations, biodiversity and long-term sustainability. We see 
many sides to the coin of “world food”. 

So we wish to promote meaningful dialogue amongst the stakeholders, whether 
in the United States or in other parts of the world. All sides of the controversy are 
using many of the same key phrases such as “overcoming hunger” and “sustainable 
agriculture”, thus it will only be by mutual and respectful listening, by a genuine 
desire to learn from the other, indeed from all the stakeholders, that the better and 
truly enduring, sustainable solutions will be found. May I cite my own African expe- 
rience of “palaver”? Palaver is the extremely patient and thorough exploration of a 
whole problem until one reaches consensus. It means to talk and to talk, to listen 
and listen, thoroughly to explore every facet of a complex issue, with mutual respect 
and without hostility. Sooner or later, a truly consensual conclusion will arise. But 
in order to find the best way forward, ALL the stakeholders must be represented 
around the palaver circle — a circle characterized by humble and respectful listening, 
honest speaking, reconciliation of deep differences — a circle of true collaboration. 

Thank you for allowing me, in the name of the Church as convener and teacher, 
to offer to facilitate some of the needed dialogue. 

Cardinal Peter K.A. Turkson, 

President, Pontifical Council for Justice and Peace. 


Supplementary Material Submitted by Nina V. Fedoroff, Ph.D., Olsson Frank 
Weeda Terman Matz PC (OFW Law) 

Hon. K. Michael Conaway, 

Chairman, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C.; 

Hon. Collin C. Peterson, 

Ranking Minority Member, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Chairman Conaway and Mr. Peterson: 

Thank you, again, for the opportunity to testify on the importance of bio- 
technology the potentially detrimental impacts of mandatory GMO labeling. I really 
appreciated your questions and the interaction with the Members. As several ques- 
tions pertained to the recent glyphosate study conducted by the International Agen- 
cy for Research on Cancer (lARC), please allow me to provide some materials for 
the record and supplement my response. Glyphosate is the world’s most widely pro- 
duced herbicide. Hence, the great interest in this chemical. 

The lARC concluded that glyphosate is a probable carcinogen to humans, yet 
noted there is limited evidence of such a link and, as I mentioned at the hearing, 
the study does not contain any new research. Moreover, the report contradicts the 
overwhelming consensus by the world’s most respected regulatory authorities and 


Far from it — where would genetics be without the contribution of the Augustinian friar 
Gregor Mendel, where would pharmaceutical knowledge be without the herbalists in countless 
monastery gardens! 

Pontifical Council for Justice and Peace, Vocation of the Business Leader: A Reflection. First 
published in 2011 and now available in about a dozen languages, the handbook can be 
downloaded at http: / / www. iustitiaetpax.va I content / giustiziaepace / it t archivio / puhblicazioni / 
vocation-of-the-husiness-leader-a-reflection-.html. 
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scientific organizations, and the preponderance of all evidence where glyphosate has 
been found not to present a carcinogenic risk to humans. 

• First, and foremost, the lARC results contradict conclusions reached by the 
Joint Meeting on Pesticide Residues (the Meeting), which is an internationally 
recognized expert body administered jointly by the United Nations Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization and lARC’s parent body, the World Health Organization 
(WHO). “In view of the absence of a carcinogenic potential in animals and the 
lack of genotoxicity in standard tests, the Meeting concluded that glyphosate is 
unlikely to pose a carcinogenic risk to humans.” Joint Meeting of the FAO Panel 
of Experts on Pesticides Residues in Food and the Environment and the WHO 
Core Assessment Group, Rome, Ualy 20-29 September 2004. 

• In 2013, the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) “concluded that 
glyphosate does not pose a cancer risk to humans” and “Therefore, a dietary ex- 
posure assessment for the purpose of assessing cancer risk is unnecessary.” 
2013 Federal Register Notice {FR 25396, Vol. 78, No. 84, May 1, 2013). The 
EPA is also conducting a comprehensive re-review, which all chemicals go 
through every fifteen years, and will consider all new information that is sci- 
entifically based. 

• Germany’s Federal Institute for Risk Assessment (BfR), acting as Rapporteur 
Member State for the European Union’s renewal of approval for glyphosate, 
found that “In epidemiological studies in humans, there was no evidence of car- 
cinogenicity and there were no effects on fertility, reproduction and development 
of neurotoxicity that might be attributed to glyphosate.” Glyphosate Renewal 
Assessment Report, Germany as Rapporteur Member State for the European Re- 
newal of Approval for Glyphosate (2015) lARC’s classification, therefore, came 
as a “surprise” to BfR given Germany’s findings were based on “the most com- 
prehensive toxicological database, presumably worldwide, for glyphosate. This 
database comprises hundreds of studies that were performed by or on behalf of 
the many manufacturers of glyphosate and thousands of references from the 
open literature. This huge amount of data makes glyphosate nearly unique 
among the active substances in plant protection product. BfR thinks that the 
entire database must be taken into account for toxicological evaluation and risk 
assessment of a substance and not merely a more or less arbitrary selection of 
studies.” Germany Federal Institute for Risk Assessment’s Response to the lARC, 
BfR Communication No 00712015, 23 March 2015. 

• According to the Australian Pesticides and Veterinary Medicines Authority, 
“The APVMA currently has no data before it suggesting that glyphosate prod- 
ucts registered in Australia and used according to label instructions present any 
unacceptable risks to human health, the environment and trade . . . The 
weight and strength of evidence shows that glyphosate is not genotoxic, carcino- 
genic or neurotoxic.” Australian Government, Australian Pesticides and Veteri- 
nary Medicines Authority (2013). 

• The Argentine Interdisciplinary Scientific Council found that “The epidemiolog- 
ical studies reviewed showed no correlation between exposure to glyphosate and 
cancer incidence, nor adverse effects on reproduction, or Hyperactive-Attention 
Deficit Disorder in children. It is estimated that no significant risks would exist 
for human health regarding adverse effects on the genetic material. Under re- 
sponsible use conditions for this herbicide, the intake of food and water would 
not imply risks for human health.” “Evaluacion De La Informaeion Cientifica 
Vineulada Al Glifosato En Su Incidencia Sobre La Alud Humana Y El 
Ambiente,” (“Assessment of scientific information related to glyphosate and its 
incidenee on human health and the environment”) (2009). 

• The Canadian Pest Management Regulatory Agency reported that “Health and 
Welfare Canada has reviewed the glyphosate toxicology database, which is con- 
sidered to be complete . . . The submitted studies contain no evidence that 
glyphosate causes mutations, birth defects or cancer.” Doliner L.H. (1991) Pre- 
Harvest use of glyphosate herbieide [Preharvest application of glyphosate 
(Roundup) herbicide]. Discussion Document D91-01. 98 pp. Pesticide Informa- 
tion Division, Plant Industry Directorate, Agriculture Canada. 

On reviewing all of the available data, both published and unpublished, regu- 
latory authorities have consistently concluded that glyphosate does not cause cancer 
in either animals or humans. 

In short, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Peterson, while I respect the WHO-IARC, its re- 
port needs to be put in context. The lARC looks at whether a substance has the 
potential to cause cancer, rather than the probability it will considering the way it’s 
used in the real world. Furthermore, the IARC’s recent conclusions appear to be the 
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result of an incomplete data review that has omitted key evidence, and so needs to 
be treated with a significant degree of caution, particularly in light of the wealth 
of independent evidence demonstrating the safety of glyphosate. 

Thank you, again, for this opportunity, and I remain available to the Committee 
at any time. 

Sincerely, 

Dr. Nina Fedoroff. 


Submitted Letter by Scott McGinty, President, Aurora Organic Dairy 
March 24, 2015 

Hon. K. Michael Conaway, 

Chairman, 

House Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Chairman Conaway, 

Aurora Organic Dairy is a leading supplier of USDA certified organic milk to re- 
tailers nationwide. We operate farms in Colorado and Texas, including a 3,000 acre 
farm in Erath County near Dublin, TX. Established only 10 years ago, we employ 
over 500 people and market milk from 25,000 cows thanks to strong demand for our 
products. These herds consume roughly 70,000 acres worth of organic crops, giving 
rural families the opportunity to participate in a growing sector of American agri- 
culture. 

Consumers buy our products at leading mainstream grocers across America, in- 
cluding Kroger, Costco, Walmart, BJs, Safeway, Giant and many others. They buy 
organic milk because of the rigorous production and monitoring practices required 
by the National Organic Program (NCP) and they trust the USDA organic seal as 
a symbol of its certification. This law strictly prohibits the use of synthetics such 
as antibiotics, pesticides, herbicides, unapproved synthetics and genetically modified 
organisms (GMOs) in the production of certified organic food. In organic milk, this 
prohibition explicitly applies to the production of the feed. In fact, for milk to be 
certified organic, each feed ingredient in the animal’s ration requires its own organic 
certificate to verify production under these standards. Furthermore, each of these 
USDA organic requirements adds significantly to the cost of our company’s milk pro- 
duction. 

In turn, organic milk is frequently labeled with the specific attributes of the 
USDA NGP rule to convey that the product is certified organic. Common claims 
found on USDA organic milk are “produced without the use of GMOs”, “produced 
without GMO ingredients”, and “produced without synthetic pesticides or growth 
hormones.” Consumers buy this milk because they trust that these are not used 
anywhere in the production of the product — not on the farm, not in the feed, and 
not in the cow. 

As stated above, the law requires organic producers to make very large invest- 
ments during conversion from conventional farms to organic farms. Then, organic 
producers spend a great deal more to produce organic food. Because certified organic 
feed costs so much and because being organic means lower 3delds from organic 
farms and cows, the cost of organic production per gallon of milk can be twice as 
much as conventionally produced milk. In Aurora Organic Dairy’s business, this 
amounts to more than $50 million spent each year to comply with the law on top 
of the estimated $80 million in one-time organic conversion costs. The organic indus- 
try as a whole spends billions in incremental production costs to comply with the 
USDA NOP in order to deliver certified organic food to American families. 

Given your consideration of biotechnolo^ and GMO labeling legislation, we ask 
the Committee to recognize that any requirements for non GMO production under 
the NOP be extended to any new non GMO definitions. Non-GMO production has 
been defined in the consumer marketplace in accordance with the USDA’s organic 
program and the term should have the identical meaning under any new program. 
Any non-GMO labeling claim on milk should mean a complete prohibition of GMO 
feed use for consistency with NOP requirements. American families would expect 
nothing less. 

With the consumer in mind, we must avoid the confusion of inconsistent non- 
GMO meanings on labels. Given consumer sentiment for food transparency today. 
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a conflicting non-GMO milk definition allowing GMO feed or other inputs would re- 
sult in harsh consumer criticism and represent a large step backwards. 

For farmers, it is equally important that any non GMO requirements under one 
USDA program are the same as non GMO requirements under any other under the 
USDA or the Food and Drug Administration (FDA). To allow otherwise, would cre- 
ate a double standard and enable conventional milk producers using GMO feed to 
ride on the coattails and pocketbooks of certified organic farmers. A large class of 
producers would suffer severe economic loss as a result. 

We also believe that the introduction of a second USDA label for non-GMO food 
would result in consumer confusion with the existing USDA organic program and 
be a waste of scarce taxpayer dollars. As the recent farm bill process clearly showed, 
there is hardly enough funding for existing agriculture programs without creating 
new ones that duplicate efforts. 

To be clear, we do not oppose the use of biotechnology in food or the effort by Con- 
gress to create national labeling standards. It is very important labeling laws avoid 
unnecessary barriers to interstate commerce. We believe in creating choices for con- 
sumers and agricultural producers and applaud your support of USDA programs 
that stimulate such choices and expand the economic opportunities for the American 
farmer. For these programs to be trusted by their participants and American fami- 
lies, the definition of non-GMO and its associated labeling claims should remain free 
of any inconsistency. 

To put this idea into a real context, imagine a young mother at the grocery store. 
She is pushing a stroller, buying groceries for her family at home and the toddler 
who is looking up at her from below. With a glance at her shopping list, she says 
to herself “frozen pizza, diapers, and a gallon of milk:” Smiling at her baby, she re- 
members how she had avoided the pizza before she stopped nursing. She reaches 
the milk section and comes across two brands; one of them is the organic item she 
normally buys. The prices are quite a bit different so she looks closer and sees that 
“non-GMO” is printed on both labels. She thinks to herself, “I’d love to save a couple 
dollars. Since they’re both made without GMOs, I think I will.” 

Now ask yourself, would she know that the two GMO claims have different defini- 
tions? Would she feel deceived to learn that the milk she bought was produced using 
GMO feed? Our law-making decisions must eliminate the potential for this sort of 
consumer deception. 

For these reasons, we submit that H.R. 4432, as introduced in 2014, would in fact 
create a double standard for the labeling of milk, undermine existing organic law 
and mislead consumers. Its provisions under section 103 clearly allow milk products 
produced with GMO feed to be labeled “non-GMO.” This definition of such a claim 
under any legislation would directly conflict with the definition of the term under 
the existing organic program. We strongly urge the Committee to consider this con- 
sequence and amend the language to preserve consistency with current law. 

We are grateful for the opportunity to submit this letter to the hearing record and 
thank you for considering our comments. We look forward to working with you and 
the Committee over the coming months during this review of mandatory bio- 
technology laws in agricultural production. 

Sincerely, 


Aurora Organic Dairy 



Scott McGinty, 
President. 


Submitted Questions 

Response from Nina V. Fedoroff, Ph.D., Senior Science Advisor, Olsson 
Frank Weeda Terman Matz PC (OFW Law) 

Question Submitted by Hon. David Rouzer, a Representative in Congress from North 
Carolina 

Question. Dr. Nina Fedoroff, thank you for the information you presented. Bio- 
technology is such a useful tool in the daily lives of the public, even if they don’t 
realize it. Genetic engineering helps to diagnose, treat, and prevent diseases, such 
as cancer, arthritis, diabetes, cystic fibrosis, sickle cell anemia, multiple sclerosis, 
cardiovascular disease. Hepatitis B, meningitis, and whooping cough. 
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With that said, we hear from opponents to biotechnology that the science is mak- 
ing natural plants unsafe. I would like to ask you about poisonous, unsafe plants 
found in nature that science has been able to modify into useful, safe tools that ben- 
efit people’s health. I can think of a few examples: chemicals found in the Rosy peri- 
winkle have been isolated and used in chemotherapy treatments; chemicals in the 
black henbanehas have been isolated and used in prescription drugs targeting mus- 
cle spasms and symptoms of Parkinson’s disease; and foxglove’s chemicals are used 
in medicines for people with congestive heart failure. 

Can you please speak to any further examples you have of biotechnology helping 
in this way? Also, can you please speak to how this public shaming of biotechnology 
is putting these advancements of science in danger? 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Dan Newhouse, a Representative in Congress from 
Washington 

Question 1. Can you briefly explain what benefits we could experience from a nu- 
trition, food safety, and efficiency standpoint by using biotechnology? Also, do you 
believe publicly shaming or generating a culture of fear around these products jeop- 
ardizes their possible benefits? 

Question 2. Dr. Federoff, given the nature of the targeted, specific modifications 
that this technology uses, do you believe we actually know significantly more about 
the final, modified product in these instances than we might know with conven- 
tional breeding? 

Question 3. Dr. Federoff, in your experience, are plants that have been genetically 
modified using modern biotechnology materially different from their non-genetically 
modified counterparts? 

Question 4. So based on that assessment, should the FDA distinguish and regu- 
late crops or livestock based on the method of modification or the material composi- 
tion and why? Also, if you had to speculate, how difficult would it be for a farmer 
in the field to distinguish between a modified seed and a non-modified seed? Would 
a worker in a grocery store be able to tell the difference between a non-modified 
ear of corn and a modified one? 

Answers.* 

Medical Benefits 

There are more than a hundred compounds originally derived from plants that are 
currently used as drugs in one or more countries. The following website has an ex- 
cellent table that lists the chemicals, their clinical uses and their plant sources: 
http:! ! www.rain-tree.com ! plantdrugs.htm. 

However, today’s new drugs are increasingly proteins produced through GM tech- 
nology (also known as “recombinant DNA” technology). That is, our knowledge of 
genes and proteins has advanced to the point that we can make human proteins 
in large amounts in either cultured cells or in lower organisms, such as yeast and 
bacteria. The classic example is human insulin. Before GM technology, insulin was 
largely derived from pigs and often had adverse effects in humans. Today’s insulin 
is human insulin produced in microorganisms through GM technology. Other widely 
used human proteins produced in microorganisms are human growth hormone, clot- 
ting factors for treatment of hemophilia, and proteins used in vaccines. 

Nutrition, Food Safety, Agricultural Efficiency 

Many of the plants we use for food have a long history of genetic modification to 
make them more suitable as food plants by making them less toxic (potatoes, for 
example, contain toxic glycoalkaloids), easier to grow and harvest (bigger, softer 
grains that stick to the plant until harvest), and more appealing to eat (bigger, red- 
der, sweeter fruits and vegetables). This is called domestication and much of it hap- 
pened before we understood genes and genetics. But in the 20th century, growing 
knowledge of genetics was put to work in plant breeding by emplo 3 dng such scatter- 
shot methods of accelerating genetic change as chemical and radiation mutagenesis. 
About half of the crops on the market today have such a mutagenesis step in their 
history. Genetic modification by modern molecular methods, what we now call GM 
or GE, is just starting to be used to make nutritional improvements, although the 
Bt corn that is now grown very widely makes corn safer by decreasing contamina- 
tion by fungal toxins (fungi get into the corn through holes bored by insects. No 
holes, no fungi, no toxins). 

GM foods in the pipeline that will offer advantages through improved nutrition 
or decreased waste include oils with omega-3 fatty acids, apples that don’t turn 


* Editor’s note: the witness did not differentiate the submitted responses; therefore they are 
printed as received. 
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brown when cut, potatoes that have lower levels of a natural amino acid that turns 
into the toxic compound acrylamide when the potatoes are fried in hot oil, and non- 
allergenic peanuts. 

However, perhaps the most important accomplishments of GM technology have 
been, and will continue to be, in making it possible to continue increasing the pro- 
ductivity of our (and our animals’) primary calorie sources (corn, soybeans, wheat, 
rice, canola) while decreasing the environmental footprint of agriculture and making 
it more sustainable by decreasing the use of toxic chemicals to control pests. In this 
regard, the 18 year history of current GM crops has been exemplary. As I reported 
in my initial testimony, a recent meta-analysis revealed that GM crop adoption has 
increased yields by 22% and farmers’ profits by 68%, while reducing pesticide use 
by 37%. GM crops have also been a major factor in decreasing topsoil loss by facili- 
tating no-till farming. 

Safety of GM Techniques 

The current, highly conservative regulatory process was developed when little was 
known about the health and environmental impacts of GMOs. Today, we have more 
than a quarter century’s research on GM biosafety, all of which shows that modifica- 
tion of organisms by GM techniques is as safe as modification by older techniques 
and arguably safer. Indeed, a number of recent studies have revealed that there is 
much less genetic and epigenetic disturbance when plants are modified by adding 
a gene than when they are modified through older techniques such as genetic 
crosses (aka cross-breeding) or through either chemical or radiation mutagenesis. 
This is because the older techniques either bring together thousands of genes for 
the first time or cause damage that can reverberate through the genome, while GM 
technology can introduce just one or a small number of genes without disturbing the 
genome in general. 

What We Know About Today’s GMOs 

In addition to the fact that GM techniques cause less genetic disturbance than 
older techniques, the GM crops currently on the market are the most extensively 
studied crops ever to have entered our food chain. This is in part because anal 3 d;ical 
techniques have improved with the widespread development and use of techniques 
that allow monitoring of all genes, gene expression levels, proteins and metabolites. 
It is also because the current regulatory requirements are focused only on crops 
modified by GM technology and require that the developer demonstrate that the 
plant is substantially equivalent to the parent plant and that the substance to be 
expressed in the GM plant be neither toxic nor allergenic. That has never been re- 
quired for a crop developed using any previous genetic modification technique, in- 
cluding radiation and chemical mutagenesis. Thus the answer to the question about 
whether a crop modified by modern biotechnology is materially different from its 
non-genetically modified counterpart is simply: no. They must be shown to differ 
just in the added component and that added component must be shown to be safe. 
That said, it must be kept in mind that biological organisms are constantly chang- 
ing genetically, people included. So substantial equivalence does not mean genetic 
identity. 

Should Regulation By FDA (and USDA and EPA) Be Process-Based? 

More than 3 decades of biosafety research have failed to identify a hazard unique 
to the use of modern GM techniques. Indeed, there is growing evidence that modi- 
fication of organisms by modern GM techniques is less disruptive of genomic struc- 
ture and function than older methods. This means that regulation of organisms 
based on the modification method is simply unwarranted. Genetically modified 
organisms should be regulated based on their properties, not on the meth- 
od of modification. 

The GM crops on the market today look identical to and are nutritionally equiva- 
lent to their non-GM counterparts. Thus neither a farmer nor a grocery store clerk 
could distinguish any of today’s GM crops from their non-GM equivalents by their 
appearance. Certain identification requires a still-costly molecular test. 

GMO Shaming 

The issue of GMO shaming, which is better described as vilification, is already 
serious and potentially calamitous. It is now standing firmly in the way of easing 
the regulatory burden on plants and animals improved through GM techniques, as 
the anti-GMO clamor tends to slow down decision-making in the regulatory agen- 
cies, in part out of fear of litigation. To give just one example of the slow and cum- 
bersome regulatory process, the GM Aquabounty salmon, genetically identical to its 
wild progenitor except that it grows faster (and no, it is not a threat to wild salmon 
as it will be produced as sterile females only) has been in the regulatory approval 
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process for more than a decade. The company has complied with all of the FDA’s 
requirements, but the agency has simply failed to issue a decision, well past its own 
decision timeline. Developers have experienced similar prolonged decision-making 
stretching to years in the other agencies, the USDA and the EPA, that regulate 
GMOs. 

Why is the shaming/vilification of GMOs potentially calamitous? In the larger 
scheme of the world’s food supply, our population growth rate is now clearly exceed- 
ing the rate at which agricultural productivity is increasing. The extraordinary agri- 
cultural advances of the 20th century have put humanity in a position to supply the 
entire world’s population with an adequate diet today, despite the rapid growth of 
the human population over the previous century. Today’s hunger is the result of 
poverty, not an inadequate global food supply. But productivity increases are lag- 
ging, the population continues to grow, and climate warming is beginning to have 
a negative impact on agriculture globally. Without the innovations, amongst which 
the continued improvement of crop plants is arguably the most important, we face 
a future of increased food-based strife. 

Today there is a small, but extremely vocal and influential anti-GMO lobby in the 
U.S., comprising individuals such as the self-proclaimed expert Jeffrey Smith, orga- 
nizations such as Greenpeace and the organic food industry’s marketers. These use 
any and all available scare tactics to vilify GMOs (and conventional agriculture in 
general) in order to maintain their revenue streams and, in the case of the organic 
food industry, to increase their market share. The preponderance of companies and 
public sector researchers developing GM crops are U.S.-based today. The objectives 
of the anti-GMO organizations and the organic food industry are to drive all GM 
foods off the market and convert U.S. agriculture to “organic.” Success in this en- 
deavor could drive the major biotech industry players out of crop improvement using 
GM techniques and is already creating an almost complete impediment to public 
sector crop improvement using these techniques because of the high cost of com- 
plying with the complex regulatory requirements. This would compromise — and 
could even terminally cripple — the world’s efforts to achieve food security and make 
agriculture sustainable. Hungry people bring down governments, as we’ve already 
seen in recent food price spikes. 

Response from Joanna S. Lidback, Owner, The Farm at Wheeler Mountain, 
Westmore, VT; on behalf of Agri-Mark; National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives; National Milk Producers Federation 

Question Submitted by Hon. Dan Newhouse, a Representative in Congress from 
Washington 

Question. Ms. Lidback, I’m a farmer myself and my state nearly adopted a similar 
law to what Vermont is preparing to impose, so I can deeply appreciate where you’re 
coming from. How do you believe it might impact your business if neighboring states 
like New Hampshire, or New York, or varying municipalities throughout the North- 
east adopt mandatory, though inconsistent, labeling laws from each other? 

Answer. Thanks for your question. Representative Newhouse. We often work 
closely with folks in neighboring states. New England is a relatively small area and 
it’s very easy to cross state borders for everyday tasks. In fact, we choose to have 
our Jersey beef processed at a USDA facility versus state-certified so that we can 
bring our meat to other states to sell it, should the opportunity arise. A state-cer- 
tified facility would only allow us to sell within Vermont. If each state had its own 
law that was different than the others, it would pile on regulations thereby increas- 
ing regulatory burden — burden we already face in other areas where quite frankly, 
it is more warranted such as water quality, food safety and labor management. We 
know currently if the Vermont law is put into place, dairy products and meat would 
be exempt from a label but we are not guaranteed that same consideration in other 
states’ laws. I believe it is important for farmers and others to share their hands 
on experience with genetically engineered crops with the general public so as to dif- 
fuse the stigma that has been placed upon them from a very vocal minority. In- 
creased costs associated with a patchwork of biotech labeling laws would be felt 
most by those who can least afford it. The potential unintended consequences of 
these laws would be numerous. 

Response from Lynn Clarkson, President and Founder, Clarkson Grain 
Company, Inc. 

Question Submitted by Hon. Dan Newhouse, a Representative in Congress from 
Washington 

Question. Mr. Clarkson, from your testimony it appears you support a voluntary, 
standardized labeling regime, and your support for this policy stems from your expe- 
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rience with the emergence of foods being labeled as “organic” by producers. Can you 
tell me a bit more about your experience with the “organic” label, and how that has 
influenced your perspective regarding the need for a labeling standard? 

Answer. Clarkson Grain began merchandising certified organic products in 1994 
at the request of a few organic farmers in Illinois seeking better market access. At 
that time, there was no one national standard for organic certification. Instead there 
were several private groups and some states each certifying producers, handlers, 
and processors to their own standard. Each state and each group claimed that their 
standard was better than the others. That left buyers, handlers and farmers all con- 
fused about which certifier to use. Certifiers began competing with each other for 
business, some loosening standards to attract farmers and handlers, others tight- 
ening standards to attract more consumers. The grand challenge was to select the 
right certification to match successful marketing passage through the entire supply 
chain to the consumer. There were continual meetings as certifiers tried to respond 
to pressure to harmonize their standard. Since each wished to be unique, such ef- 
forts to standardize the standards never seemed to work. Some certifiers failed due 
to internal dissension or competitive pressure, throwing those who had chosen that 
certifier into disarray and exclusion from markets. Finally, the pressure to develop 
a national standard finally bore fruit thanks to the lead of the USDA. Contrary to 
the fears of those long championing organic production, the standards proposed and 
amended by the USDA satisfied almost everyone — farmers, handlers, processors, re- 
tailers and consumers. The openness of the regulations to citizen inputs allowed for 
an evolution in the rules. Finally, one national standard managed and enforced by 
the USDA helped organize supply chains that had the confidence of the consumer. 
Once that national standard came into place symbolized by the USDA’s organic 
label, the organic market soared, even growing during the recession. It continues 
to grow with all associated players knowing in significant detail what the rules re- 
quire. 

Clarkson Grain has also been supplying non-GMO corn and soy to buyers since 
1994. Initial demand came from clients in Japan. Unfortunately there is no clear 
GMO standard. The same confusion that troubled organic markets before our na- 
tional community defined “organic” now plagues non-GMO markets — domestic and 
international. Some of our international clients have abandoned the U.S. as a sup- 
plier of non-GMO corn and soy because there has been no government effort to 
standardize the meaning of non-GMO or support labeling, either voluntary or man- 
datory. There are already at least two private certifiers of non-GMO with a host of 
states considering standards, standards that vary by certifier. The largest private 
certifier lacks the resources to handle national and international demand and suf- 
fers internal conflicts as to its own standards. These markets would be significantly 
rationalized and improved if there were a single national standard managed by the 
USDA. Such a standard would support a label in which buyers and suppliers could 
have confidence. 

Should the label be mandatory or voluntary? Clearly some advocate mandatory 
labeling of any food containing GMOs. If the underlying consumer interest to be pro- 
tected is the opportunity to choose non-GMO products, then voluntary labeling of 
non-GMO products to a known standard would certainly respect that choice. Tar- 
geted voluntary labeling would also be much less intrusive than mandatory labeling 
of almost every product in the grocery store. Since those currently offering non-GMO 
as well as those wanting to offer non-GMO products intend to label for market ad- 
vantage, there would be no unnecessary labeling costs. In my opinion, a national 
standard linked to voluntary labeling would meet consumer needs and facilitate 
markets without any unnecessary costs. A labeling program backed by the USDA 
with tolerance levels openly established to meet consumer values would inspire 
more confidence throughout the supply chain and among consumes than competing 
labels offered by various private groups and government entities. 

Response from Thomas W. Dempsey, Jr., President and Chief Exeeutive Of- 
ficer, Snack Food Association 

Question Submitted by Hon. Dan Newhouse, a Representative in Congress from 
Washington 

Question. My home State of Washington narrowly defeated a mandatory labeling 
ballot initiative in 2013. However, many other states and municipalities have since 
passed initiatives, all of course with different definitions, standards, and labeling re- 
quirements from each other. Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Policinski — can you both briefly 
describe what your companies or member companies would experience if this trend 
continues? How would producers comply with a conflicting patchwork of state and 
local labeling and production requirements? 
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Answer. First, I would like to again thank the House Agriculture Committee for 
providing a forum for a balanced review of one of the most critical issues facing the 
food industry today, the labeling of genetically modified organisms (GMOs). The 
Snack Food Association represents more than 400 companies who produce a wide 
variety of snacks ranging from potato chips, to meat snacks, to crackers, to dried 
fruit and nut mixtures. SFA members range from billion-dollar multi-category com- 
panies such as Frito Lay and ConAgra Foods which have manufacturing facilities 
in Washington, to small family owned and operated businesses. More than half of 
SFA members have less than $100M/year in sales and many are the primary em- 
ployer in their community. 

SFA is concerned both with the burden state-level GMO labeling would put on 
interstate commerce as well as the increased costs that could drive food companies 
out of business or increase food prices for consumers while potentially limiting their 
options in the marketplace. 

Over the last several years there have been a number of state ballot initiatives 
calling for mandatory GMO labeling. While voters have rejected ballot initiatives 
calling for mandatory GMO labeling in four states including Washington, the 
Vermont state legislature approved the nation’s first mandatory GMO labeling law. 
Act 120, last year. In addition, since January 2015, more than 20 states have intro- 
duced nearly 70 different pieces of legislation calling for some type of mandatory 
GMO labeling. If enacted, these rules would impact nearly every aspect of SFA 
members’ business, upping costs by requiring increased product inventory, added 
complexity for packaging and distribution processes, and extensive new regulatory 
and training requirements. 

As I mentioned during my testimony, the hardest hit by these new burdens would 
be the small, family-owned companies with just one plant with just a single line of 
production. Quite frankly, these costs could put some companies out of business and 
thereby increase consolidation in the industry. SFA does not have a single member 
company that manufactures, distributes, and sells in just one state, which adds ad- 
ditional layers of complexity if differing laws were enacted in multiple states. 

In order to avoid the need for duplicate labels, it is sometimes assumed that com- 
panies could simply remove the GMO ingredients from their products altogether. 
This is unrealistic because the availability of non-GMO crops is very limited. One 
SFA member indicated that they could not increase contracts for non-GMO corn for 
a minimum of 2 years. Transitioning to GMO-free production could not happen over- 
night, or even by 2016, as is specified in Vermont’s Act 120. 

Some food manufacturers may be forced to end the distribution of their products 
in states that require mandatory GMO labeling. This would have a ripple effect 
across the distribution chain, impacting drivers, warehouse personnel, account ex- 
ecutives, and field management. And while consumers in some states, such as 
Vermont, may have the option to cross state lines to shop for goods if products were 
pulled from grocery shelves, however that is simply not feasible for everyone. Addi- 
tionally, if product made its way onto the store shelves, despite a manufactures de- 
sire to cease distribution, the manufacturer, in the case of the Vermont law would 
be held liable, not the retailer. 

We agree with you that a national standard for GMO labeling — rather than a 
state-by-state patchwork of arbitrary rules — is the best approach. Absent a Federal 
GMO solution, manufacturers will have essentially three options in order to comply 
with a patchwork of state labeling laws. Those choices would be to order new pack- 
aging for products, reformulate products so no labeling is required, or halt sales to 
that state. As I have outlined, each option is difficult, costly, time-intensive, and at 
worst, could eliminate jobs and consumer choice in the marketplace. 

For all of these reasons, I would also like to thank you Rep. Newhouse for your 
leadership in supporting critical bipartisan legislation, the Safe and Accurate Food 
Labeling Act of 2015 (H.R. 1599) which represents a dramatic step in the right di- 
rection to address the problems associated with mandatory GMO labeling. SFA’s 
members appreciate that H.R. 1599 balances the desire of some consumers for an ad- 
ditional label with the recognition that mandatory labels should be reserved for 
safety and nutrition concerns. Experts agree that the safety of GMO products is not 
a concern. The safety of GMOs is backed by FDA, USDA, ERA and 20 years of expe- 
rience in the field. 

Again, thank you for your consideration of our views. We hope this lays the 
groundwork for a Federal solution to the threat of a costly and confusing patchwork 
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of state labeling rules. SFA would be happy to be a resource should you have any 
additional questions. 

Sincerely, 



Tom Dempsey, 

President and CEO, 

Snack Food Association. 

Response from Chris Policinski, President and Chief Executive Officer, 
Land O’ Lakes, Inc. 

Question Submitted by Hon. Dan Newhouse, a Representative in Congress from 
Washington 

Question. My home State of Washington narrowly defeated a mandatory labeling 
ballot initiative in 2013. However, many other states and municipalities have since 
passed initiatives, all of course with different definitions, standards, and labeling re- 
quirements from each other. Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Policinski — can you both briefly 
describe what your companies or member companies would experience if this trend 
continues? How would producers comply with a conflicting patchwork of state and 
local labeling and production requirements? 

Answer. Our farmers have embraced biotechnology faster than any technology in 
history. They’ve done that because of the benefits to their economics on farm, the 
environment, less land and water use, and less crop protection products used. Sim- 
ply put, they are safe, and beneficial. Stigmatizing GMO foods through a patchwork 
of state labeling mandates, or even mandatory federal labeling, jeopardizes innova- 
tion and threatens the future development and use of technology in agriculture and 
the availability of these tools to our growers. The challenges from a food industry 
perspective are no less significant than those faced on the farm. Each state where 
mandatory labeling legislation is pending has a different labeling requirement. For 
example, in Washington State the ballot initiative would have required products 
that contain any ingredients grown from biotech seeds as “partially produced with 
genetic engineering” or “may be partially produced with genetic engineering.” Mean- 
while, proposed legislation in other states would require labels to say “contains ge- 
netically engineered ingredients.” Additionally, the state regulatory body charged 
with drafting and enforcing these standards also varies depending on the state le^s- 
lature, as does the scope of food products covered or exempted and the penalties im- 
posed. The three choices we see under a state-by-state regulatory scheme are: (1) 
to stop selling in the state, (2) to relabel our products at considerable expense, and 
(3) to re-engineer our supply chain and reformulate our products at even greater ex- 
pense. None of those are good choices. All of those choices would result in either 
denying consumer’s access to products or raise consumer costs. According to a Cor- 
nell University study, families may pay up to an average of $500 per year more per 
year in food costs due to mandatory labeling. That’s why we strongly support a vol- 
untary national labeling standard, as proposed by the Safe and Accurate Food La- 
beling Act. 
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